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Class PsCotto 


To begin well is good; 


To end well, better. 
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June Class, 1913 
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Prophecy of the Class of June, 1913 
By Gladys Carithers and Stirling Coulter 


BHE AFTERNOON was sweltering, with the thermometer at 
one hundred and ten degrees. Windows and doors were 
thrown open to catch the least trace of cool air that might be 
in motion. The drone of lessons being repeated in one of the 


class rooms floated in at the study hall door. Students were 


restless and inattentive to their work; their thoughts wander- 
ing towards shady swimming pools and refreshing drinks rather than Alge- 
bra and Caesar. 
The last period of the day had just taken up, when I sat idly back iu 
my seat, reading my favorite story from the Arabian Nights, that of Eli and 
lis ivory tube—the magic tube through which one could see anything that 


one would express a wish to see. As I sat there, mingling my thoughts with 


‘li and the coming graduation, suddenly without a moment's warning, the 
study hall vanished from sight, my seat broke loose from its fastenings, and 
began to fall—down, down, down—would I ever stop falling ! The shaft 
hrough which I was making this lengthy descent was very dark, the only 
illumination being the faint glow of a small electric light here and there. 


When it seemed to me as if | were doomed to fall forever, suddenly daylight 


flooded the scene, and I landed with a hard bump in the middle of a green 
lawn. Large shade trees dotted the lawn at intervals, and two huge foun- 


tains played into marble basins of pond lilies. Around the lawn in great 


rofusion, grew red, pink, white, and yellow roses, and roses of all sorts 
and descriptions, sending forth an almost overpowering fragrance. Formid- 
able stone walls enclosed this garden, at the farther end of which a massive 
brass door opened into a huge edifice of Oriental architecture. 


[ sat up, rubbed my eyes, and gazed around in a half dazed way. Then 
noticed a man coming towards me. He wore a turban, a short, ragged 
jacket of green material, and long, ragged red bloomers. On his feet were a 
air Of Turkish slippers. As he approached, I hailed him to ask him what 
lace this was, and as he stepped up to me, I noticed that he carried in his 
land an ivory tube. He told me that I had fallen into the rose garden of 
the Sultan of Turkey and offered to show me the way out. As we walked 
along together, | mentioned the ivory tube that he carried in his hand, and 
1e said, “Yes, I suppose you have read about me. I believe I am famous the 
world over. I[ am Eli of the Arabian Nights, and this is the wonderful 
ivory tube. But, ah ! me! times are hard. The late war with the Balkans 


las impoverished my family so, in order to raise a little money, I am now 
willing to part with the magic tube. I will sell it for cost—forty pieces of 
silver.” 


“Flas it still its magic properties,” I asked? “Can you still see through 
it, the person you wish to see?” 
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“Aye, and hear that person's voice. It will also give you glimpses into 
the future,” answered Eli. 

“Oh, let me have it.” I cried. “Will it, O, will it show me the future of 
the Class of June, 1913?” 

“Yes,” said Eli. “You have but to express that wish and place the tube 
to your eye.” 

He then handed me the tube. Raising it to my eyes, I cried, “O, most 
wondrous tube. It is my wish to see the future of the Class of June, 1913. 

Immediately, the interior of a stylish cafe appeared before my eyes. A 
gentleman came in and seated himself at a table in the far corner. As he 
looked over the menu, a dainty little waitress in white uniform approached 
to take his order. As he gazed down the bill of fare, he said principally to 
himself, “How’s the chicken?” and the waitress answered quickly, “O, I’m 
all right.” When they realized they had sprung that time-worn joke, they 
both laughed, and then I recognized them—Arthur Meese and Helen 
Fraser. 

The scene then shifted to a court room. A famous criminal lawyer was 
making a plea for his client. At this moment, I heard in sonorious accents: 
“Gentlemen of the jury, gaze for one moment into the features of the defen- 
dant. Look into his eyes, his nose, the shape of his ear. Can't you see 
that he hasn't the features of a criminal ? Can't you tell that this man 
wouldn't commit such a heinous offense as to steal a chikcen ?” I needed no 
more. I could recognize that voice anywhere. Yes, it was he—J. Raegen 
Talbot. 

Raising the tube to my eye again, I saw the inside of a lawyer’s office, 
where a stenographer bent diligently over the typewriter, writing for all she 
was worth. A young man entered and seated himself opposite the lawyer. 
The stenographer turned her head shyly around and winked at him. After 
that the conversation was quite broken for the client was always turning 
around to look at the stenographer, and she would ever and anon roll her 
big blue eyes at the man. It was sometime before I recognized her, but I 
finally did, and was quite surprised to see that she was my classmate— 
Elsie Keller. 

An airship in full flight next appeared before the vision of the ivory 
tube. Beside the aviator sat a young man who appeared to be very nervous. 
Suddenly the airship dropped to earth in front of a lovely home in the midst 
of the fairest orange groves. As if answering a whistle from the young man, 
a girl rushed forth from the house into his arms. After a fond embrace, 
they jumped quickly into the airship and whisked away to the house of a 
Justice of the Peace, in whom I recognized my friend Charlotte Van Wormer. 
Two young ladies present, whom on closer inspection I recognized as Flora 
Blane and Abby Wilkinson, together with the aviator, who proved to be 
Gladys Carithers, acted as witnesses for the wedding ceremony. When I 
recognized these people as my classmates, naturally I looked closer to see if 
[ knew the bride and groom. And sure enough I did, for the prospective 
bride, blushing like a June rose, proved to be none other than Eunice Silva, 
and the nervous young groom at her side, Stirling Coulter. 
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There next appeared a large brick building fro mwhich sounds very much 
resembling the screeches of a dozen tom cats issued forth. “What can this 
place be? Is it possible that this noise can go on without the occupants of 
the building being arrested for disturbing the peace?” “Why that,” answered 
a voice, “is a fashionable vocal conservatory, conducted by Miss Barbara 
Dows, and Miss Mary Thompson. Miss Dows and Miss Thompson are now 
singing a duet for the benefit of their class.” 

A great city next appeared before my eyes. The streets were thronged 
with people. Flags were flying and music could be heard. Just then a great 
procession came down the street, at the head of which in a carriage drawn by 
two coal-black horses, rode a woman clad in a white gown and a white hat. 
“What place is this?” I asked. 


“Why this is greater Bennett Valley that you see,” a voice answered. 
“The people are having a Fourth of July celebration and the woman you see 
heading the procession is the new Mayor, Frances Ahl.” 

A merry-go-round running in full blast at the celebration was brought 

into prominence. As I looked closer I recognized the engineer as my class- 
mate, Charles Roberts, and the lady in the ticket-office as Ernestine Pedrotti. 
The scene now shifted to a pugilistic ring, where the champion light- 
weights were about to begin the first round. The wistful expression of one 
of the champions attracted my attention, and on looking closer, I noticed 
that it was no other than my classmate, Mildred Wadsworth, and her op- 
ponent, the dignified Tillie de Bernardi. The opponents glaring and scrowl- 
ing at each other, could only be restrained by the main force of their respec- 
tive trainers, Allison Dickson and Gladys Gilman. 
The portals of a huge library came into view, where a lady had just in- 
quired of the librarian, whom I recognized as Ruth Wright, for a book en- 
titled “The Agonized Groan,” written by the famous author, Vera French, 
but not finding it she then asked for the latest novel, “The Piano Tuner’s 
Elopement,” by that popular novelist, Ethel Helman. 


T gazed next into an artistic studio. A lady cartoonist, in whom IT recog- 
nized as Aliede Birk, was drawing an extremely ridiculous cartoon of a man 
being chased by a score of furious women. Lemons were being hurled at his 
head; his hat was flving through the air in the wake of a brick sent by the 
hand of the leader of the mob. At the bottom, the cartoon bore this legend: 
“What will happen to President Anderson if he does not sign the women’s 
suffragette bill now pending.” 

The tube next brought before my eyes the desk of the society editor of 
the Forestville Tribune, Dagny Juell, bent diligently over a heap of papers, 
writing up her notes for the next issue. 


Once more a great city came within my vision. Before the doors of the 
leading opera house, great swavine. seething crowds were forced back by 
three sturdy policemen. No, as I looked closer I saw that they were police- 
women, and as I gazed again I recognized them. Swinging their clubs back 
and forth and striving madly to keep back the surging crowds, were Dorothy 
Smith, Mary Coleman and Georgena Hall. Behind the bars of the ticket 
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window, a prima donna’s manager stood complacently watching the thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars roll into the treasury. A closer view showed 
him to be Roy Mills. ‘What is the attraction there?” I asked. “Why,” re 
plied a voice, “the world’s most famous soprana sings there tonight. She is 
billed there as ‘Mlle. Ruth Dickson, the Human Nightingale.” 

Before the wondrous eye of the magic tube, a bakery next was shown. 
A man was looking over the wares, making more fuss than purchases. As | 
looked, I heard him ask, “Have those doughnuts got holes in them?” “No, 
you boob,” answered the smart, young saleswoman behing the counter, “we 


always fill up the holes with plaster of Paris.” 1 looked again, and looked 


more closely. Yes, at last I recognized them. The asker of foolish questions 

was Lester Nathanson, and the girl behind the counter was Emily Rued. 
Another theatre now came before my vision. This proved to be a vaude- 

ville show. The first act brought to view two petite young girls, dressed in 


short, spangled costumes, of myriad colors, and whose sweet voices chimed 


in that latest rag-time hit, “By the Back Door Hung the Washboard That | 
Used on Monday Morn.” | recognized these “dolls” to be my old friends, 
Viola Lockhart and Beryl LeBaron. 

next observed a scientific farm in cultivation. First, I was shown the 
dairy, and there, running the electric cow-milker, I saw Josie Cassini. The 
vision then changed from the dairy to the orchard, where perched upon a lad 
der, pruning a cherry tree, | saw Crystal Lambert. As I looked closer I saw a 
vegetable garden, where, down on her knees, planting whole pumpkins, I was 


astonished to see Esther Miller, and gathering thousands of eges in the poul 


try department of this farm was I'rances Wilson. These young ladies, aftei 
graduating from college, had formed a company to run this farm, and had 
proved to be quite successful in their undertaking. 

The wonderful tube again changed from this scene to the interior of a 


hospital for sick parrots. The nurses taking care of their feathered charges 


I recognized as Gladys Combs and Gladys Bagley. 

Then, there appeared the interior of a huge assembly room, where a spir- 
ited suffragette presided over a lively and interested crowd of women. As 
she waved her arms in the air, violently exclaiming, ‘We should worry, my 
friends; give them time and they will come through with the votes!” I recog- 
nzed my friend, Mae Andrews, who after having secured women’s suffrage 
for her own State, was continuing the good work in Alabama. 

The scene was now near at hand. for before me I saw the elegant court 
of the Sultan of Turkey. There in the throne room sat the Sultan, enjoying 
an entertainment provided for him by hundreds of classic dancers. who were 
waving wreaths of roses to and fro. It was a wondrous sight. As I came 
nearer, I recognized the little dark-haired girl leading the throng, as none 
other than Hazel Devoto, singing “In My Harem,” at the top of her voice. 

Behold! A Parisian costumer! What a sight! It happened to be the 
day for showing of June bridal thousseaux. To my surprise, the first graceful 
model who appeared before my eyes was Mary Matthews, and her train- 
bearer, Mabel Rayner. 
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Suddenly the scene changed. I found myself gazing into a crowded cir- 
cus tent. The champion tight-wire walker and her assistant. who held one 
end of the wire in her teeth, were in the midst of their performance. I gazed 
for a long time before I recognized that little lady, tripping nimbly along the 
wire, as Lena Baum, and her strong-toothed assistant as Anita Nathanson. 

“Tt is indeed a most wonderful tube,” I said, after I had seen in succession 
the future of my classmates, including myself. “I will pay you the forty 
pieces of silver you asikctOnlte 

| was just about to hand him the money, when I felt a violent shaking 
as if there were an earthquake. Suddenly, the beautiful garden, Eli, and 
everything disappeared, and I found myself once more in the study hall, Miss 
Crane was shaking me violently by the shoulder to wake me up, and, as | 
came to I heard her remark, ‘Stirling, if you expect to graduate, you had 


better wake up and correct your binder.” 


Last Will and Gestament of the June Class of 1913 


We, the modest class of June, 1913, knowing the end to be near, and wish- 


ing to leave our numerous affairs in perfect order, do make our last will and 
testament as follows: 

To the future classes of unfortunate pupils who are forced to memorize 
in English VII, I, Lena Baum, do leave my knowledge to be handed, in small 
quantities, by Miss O'Meara, to each entering pupil. This will prove both a 
yenefit to the class, and an add for myself. 

I, Frances Ahl, sadly bequeath my snappy black eyes to Madge Wheeler, 
yelieving that hers are not dark enough. My fondness for debating I leave 
to Grace Titus. 

I, handsome, howling, Judge Anderson, at other times called Clarendon, 
he honorable president of this illustrious class, do reluctantly bequeath my 
judicial expression to Dale Wessler, knowing that he can easily replace his 
grin with it. My title of Spitzbube, which fits me so well, I give to Earl 


Rogers, and my beautiful locks of hair, with my flute, to Edward Koford. 

I, Mae Andrews, sadly leave my freckles to Orville Lambert; and my 
glasses to Lola Boyes. 

On this sad (?) occasion, I, Gladys Bagley, do hereby bequeath my abil- 
ity to make brilliant recitations to Paul Woods, and my skill as a typist to 
Olive Vineyard. 

With great sadness, I, Aliede Birck, leave my popularity with the boys 
of the Physiology class, to Lola Boyes, knowing that she has long yearned 
for it. My tendency to giggle, I leave to Mildred Turner, so that she will be 
less sober, 

I, Flora Blane, remembering that our lover of music, Ruth Hill, was not 
in our midst when I sang, do leave to her my copy of my favorite song, “Tit- 
willow.” 


I, Gladys Carithers, leave my majestic appearance of the stage to Ade- 
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laide Rutledge. My talent for drawing, I leave to anyone who can excel me. 
The privilege of walking to school with my sister, I give to Salem Pohlmann. 

I, Josie Cassani, do leave to Georgia Wolfe, my dimples. To all grouches 
I leave my happy nature. 

I, Mary Coleman, do solemnly bequeath my old-maidenish ways to May 
Hodgson, and my habit of being such a terrible flirt, | leave to Elaine Norton, 
hoping to aid her materially in the captivation of the opposite sex. 

Knowing that my days are numbered, and also that Gertrude Lee wishes 
to increase her weight, I, Gladys Combs, do leave to her my abundance of 
flesh, and my pleasant manners to Mr. Steele, asking him to smile once in a 
while. 

I, Stirling Coulter, leave my graceful gestures to Bill Morrow, as I be- 
lieve it will improve him. To Lloyd Wilkinson, I leave by red tie, as it matches 
his hair. 

I, Tillie de Bernardi, do, on this grave occasion, leave my low-neck 
dresses to Olive Wright, hoping she may take advantage of this and cut hers 
accordingly. My little beady eyes I leave to Dorothy Condo. 

I, Allison Dickson, leave my auburn hair to Ruth Hill, on account of its 
similiarity to hers. My gentle manners, I leave to Irene Campbell, hoping she 
will make use of them. The fear with which Mr. Steele inspires me, I be- 
queath to Helen Geary, so that she may act more docile in his classes. 

With great sorrow, I, Ruth Dickson, leave my brilliancy in history to 
Lawrence Chapman, to increase his brilliancy. My beautiful gait and short 
step, I leave to Alice Koford. 

I, Barbara Dows, growing pale at the approach of my numbered days, do 
leave to Miss O'Meara, my nature paint, hoping that she will distribute it 
among the girls of the study hall. My beauty I leave to Merle Goodfellow. 

With great reluctance, I, Helen Fraser, do leave my fondness for posing 
before the boys, and my graceful walk, to Florence Cummings, so that she 
may impress them as much as I do. My quiet style of dress I leave to Mar- 
garet Hatch, but I refuse to give my interest in Chop Roberts to anyone, 

I, Vera French, leave my boisterous manners to any Freshman who is 
afraid to make a noise. I leave my hair to anyone who greatly desires it. 

I, Gladys Gilman, do leave to Helen Geary, that longed-for wish—the 
cleft in my chin. My wonderful complexion, I leave to Clara King. 

I, Georgenia Hall, bequeath my fondness for English to Clara Churchill, 
together with my old gray sweater. 

I, Ethel Helman, on this frivolous occasion, do leave to Dorothy Percy 
my loud and boisterous manner. To Dale Wetzler I leave my stand-in with 
the faculty. 


I, Dagney Juell, do leave to all remaining pupils, that pleasant manner 


which means so much to all High School students. Please use my smiles as 
I have done, and you will make your friends happy. 

I, Elsie Keller, do give my noisy manner to Norman McPeak, so he will 
not be so quiet. To Dorothy Clark, I leave my ability to make dates with the 
other sex, as I believe that she will appreciate it. My fondness for “ragging” 
I leave to Alice Koford. . 
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I, Crystal Lambert, do bequeath my beautiful black eyes to Agnes 
Vaught, and my ability to extract “E’s” from Miss O'Meara, I leave to Enid 
Elarris. 

On this joyful occasion, I, Beryl LeBaron, do leave my fondness for fight- 
ing and making-up with my sweetheart, to Grace Smith. My classy “ragging”’ 
| leave to Warren Brown. 

Reluctantly, I, Violet Lockhart, give my good opinion of myself to Stuart 
Rogert, as I believe he lacks that ability. My extra supply of “E’s” I leave to 
Donald Percy, together with my reputation as an Algebra “shark.” 

I, Mary Matthews, leave to Mr. Allen my erect carriage. Perhaps this 
will help him to keep his “Senior Sombrera” at the precise angle of 45 degrees. 

On this most solemn occasion, I, Arthur Meese, alias Lathrop Page, do 
leave to Chauncey Peterson, my forward manner. To him I also leave my 
seat in American History, with the sincere wish that he sees no visions. 

I, Esther Miller, do bequeath my curly hair to whoever wishes it. My 
tom-boy manner I leave to my beloved little sister. 

I, Roy Mills, do bequeath my soft voice to Albert Entzminger, and my 
stand-in with Ruth Dickson I give to Fred Adams, and also my ability as an 
actor, 

I, Anita Nathanson, do most solemnly state my last will and testament. 
To “Skinny Pool” I leave my stand-in with Miss Wirt, while to Douglas Carn 
eron, I leave my quiet manner, to be exercised the third period. 

I, Lester Nathanson, knowing my days are numbered, do leave to Edward 
Koford all the flesh necessary to make him a second Ralph Rose. He may also 
wear my grin for the rest of his High School course. I am sure that it will 
last that long. 

Knowing the end to be near, I, Ernestine Pedrotti, do leave to Elvira 
Pollini my old, red sweater, for hers may wear out soon now. 

, Mabel Rayner, do leave my tall stature to Nora Fees, and my mouse- 
like gait to Irene Campbell, praying that she will replace her own with it. 
Chop Roberts, give my bashful manner to Gwen Overton. My fond- 
ness for lawsuits and horses, I give to whoever has any trouble with either. 
Archie Hewitt, bequeath my graceful walk to Leslie Crane, and my 
rosy cheeks to Freyman Coleman, as he is much too pale. 


Emily Rued, bequeath my fear of the faculty to those Freshmen who 
are now over their first scare of the teachers. My outspoken manner I leave 
to Clifford Merritt. 
All United States History Pupils will fully appreciate my gift, for I, 
Eunice Silvia, do leave to those pupils every note-book I once used myselt. 
I, Dorothy Smith, do leave to Irene Campbell my curls, so that she may 
refrain from “fuzzing” her hair in front of the basement windows. I leave 


my beautiful hands to Esther Yeager to aid her in typewriting. 

[, the orator, the crack runner, the English shark, the right-hand friend 
of handsome, howling Judge Anderson, the editor of The Echo—in a word—I, 
handsome Raegan Talbot, do leave to Zelma Carithers, my number nine ties, 
which she may have stretched to fit her. My good opinion of myself I leave 
to Jesse Lingenfelter. I shall take with me my valued treasure—my walk. 
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I, Mary Thompson, do leave to Ada Strawn, my terrible case of Mr. Mar- 
tin, hoping he may persuade her to write for him, and pick up all papers he 
sees fit to drop. 

I, Charlotte Van Wormer, do leave to Hugh Watson, my stride. My 
manner of frowning, I also leave to Hugh—it gives him such a distinguished 
air. 

I, Abbie Wilkinson, leave my soft voice to whoever sits in the front seat 
in History XII, so that those in the back seats may be sure to fail. My repu- 
tation as an invincible flirt, I give to my sister. 

I. timid Francis Wilson, quaking at the approach of the end, do leave 
to Guy Chapman, my pipeing voice with a request that he stand in Mr. Mar- 
tin’s room to announce all fires in the building, so that frightened pupils may 
leave the class-room. 

I, Ruth Wright, give my bright eyes and curly hair to Lawrence Chap- 
man, asking him not to use them to break the hearts of any of my girl friends. 
My habit of always being late, I leave to Grace Smith and Helen Cochrane, 
so that they may get to school early. 

I, Mildred Wadsworth, do leave to Ruth Hill my beautiful eyes, knowing 
that they will go well with her hair. My winning smile, I leave to whoever 
can put it to as good use as I have done. My sympathy for sick people I leave 
to Miss O’Meara, hoping she may make better use of it than she does of her 
own. 

We, the class of June, 13, appoint Mr. Montgomery our sole executor 
of this, our last will and testament. 


Mary Coleman 


Mildred Wadsworth. 
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VHitvrary 


When the Family Conscience Went Visiting 


Winner of ‘Prize Cup in-Literary Contest 
By Viola Lockhart 


YGpyj ORAY ! shouted Harold, diving behind the door for his cap 

i and bolting outside, “I’m going fishing after school to- 

night !" “Ma had just started on a vacation of undefined 

fi length, and Harold was rejoicing in his unwonted freedom 

to do as he pleased. Then, as a startling thought came to 

i him, he turned. raced back to the door, and burst out, “Say, 

I can go to school as early as | want this morning, can't 1?) And I’m going 

too, right now, to play ball. You girls can bring in the wood,” and again 
he bolted, this time for school. 

This declaration of inde] endence reminded Jack that he, too, might 

geo where he pleased now, so with a “By jinks! I’m going to that doings in 


Joy’s barn tonight after all!” 


he left the table almost as unceremoniously as 
had his small brother. 

When pa came back from the station he racked his mind in. vain to re- 
member that long list of instructions which ma had given: him to tell 
the girls, but when he found that he had forgotten every word of the mes- 
sage, he didn’t worry a minute. When the girls, wondering in a helpless 
way what they should cook for dinner, asked him if Ma had left any in- 
structions for them, he straightened his shoulders, usually bent in submis- 
sion, looked them straight in the eye, instead of letting his weak, watery 
cnes wander about their feet, and answered, his thin, piping voice taking on 
depth, “No ! Get what you please for dinner !" 

Left thus to their own devices as to what to get for this, their first 
independent meal, they decided to make some exciting new dishes, froni 
new recipes, for they could use as much sugar, and as many eggs as they 
wished, since Ma wasn't there to forbid. So, all morning, Helen, covered 
with a big apron, her sleeves rolled up, and with her nose daubed with flour, 
mixed tempting concoctions in the bowl, while Grace, school forgotten en- 
tirely, reads recipes to her, and watched the oven. In the midst of the en- 
erossing task of making a marble cake, Helen turned around, spreading still 
farther the daub on her nose with one floury hand, and waving her mixing 
spoon joyiously with the other, and burst out, “Oh, Grace! isn’t it the most 
fun to cook what you wish just once?” 

Some of their culinary attempts didn’t cook so quickly as the girls had 
expected, so dinner was late, but pa and the boys, revelling in the twice 
sweetened apple sauce, and in the three kinds of cake, besides the pudding, 
didn’t complain, but extolled the praises of their new cooks to the ceiling. 

Grace thought that she might as well stay home that afternoon since 
she had missed her morning’s work, so she brought to light a novel which 
she had been trying for so long to read, and to keep out of Ma’s sight at 
the same time, and buried herself in it, without a qualm over her neglected 
school work. 

When six o'clock came, neither pa nor Jack presented themselves, so 
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Helen decided that pa must have stayed down at Banks’ for supper. They 
knew he would stay for a game of checkers afterwards, so they didn’t expect 
him home until bed time. Grace remembered Jack’s decision to go to that 
“spread,” so they knew that he, too, would be out until late. They won- 
dered, for a minute, what Ma would say, should she suddenly arrive on the 
scene, but instead of worrying over their misconduct, they decided to stay 
up late themselves—to have an orgy of their own. 

Harold was easily bribed with promises of lots of candy, to crack nuts, 
and to pop corn, so a huge platter of glistening popcorn balls, and two 
plates of candy were soon ready. The girls looked at each other in aston- 
ishment at their own daring, as they lit a fire in the fire place in the parlor, 
that sacred place, opened only on great occasions, and carried their refresh- 
ments in there. Here Pa and Jack found them, when they returned together 
from town. Jack soon sprawled himself on the floor beside Harold, where 
he, too, feasted on popcorn balls. This scene reminded Pa of a time when 
he was a boy, and a lot of neighbor children had—— and soon he was telling 
tales of ghosts and goblins, with Harold listening wide-eyed, until the 
youngster fell asleep on the floor. 

Fortunate it was that the next day wasn’t a school day, for Jack, the 


first one to awaken, didn’t get the fire lit until nine o’clock. Dinner was 


late, too, because Helen had more new recipes to try. Pa and Harold both 
forgot to blacken their shoes that night, but it made them only a little late 
for church to do it Sunday morning, so their forgetfulness didn’t matter, so 
long as Ma didn’t know about it. But Pa and Harold were the only faithful 
ones of the family—the only ones who went to church, for even Helen, who 
taught a Sunday school class, joined Jack and Grace on the front porch with 
a book. 

Oh, what a care-fee life the family led all week—late for every appoint- 
ment, every meal late, but with enough sweet dishes, when it appeared, tu 
satisfy any one’s sweet tooth; late hours every night; but never a qualm or 
a scruple from any one. They had stopped wondering about the how, when, 
where, or why, of Ma’s suddenly planned vacation, and had abandoned them- 
selves wholly to the pleasure of doing as they pleased. They did all the 
naughty things which they had longed to do for ages, and enjoyed, through 
it all, that delightful sense of doing something “awfully wicked.” 

Pa had all his old cronies over to sit around the fire place with him to 
spin yarns, so the parlor, once so clean and in the strictest order, became 
strewn with ashes, with newspapers, and even with pieces of cake and ker- 
nals of popcorn Even Pa and Harold stayed home from church the next 
Sunday, to join the group on the porch—Pa with his paper and Harold with 
a heap of funny pages. 

At nearly every meal, something reminded Pa, to Harold’s joy, to tell 
one of his yarns, and oh ! what wonderful ones he could tell. When he 
didn't see Ma’s sneering look and hear her, “Huh! You didn’t tell it that 
way last time we heard it.” On Wednesday morning he was telling an es- 
pecially thrilling tale—one in which he (he was the hero of all his yarns) 
had played an especially brave part. Harold was listening in open mouthed 
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admiration of his father’s courage, and even Jack had forgotten to look 
bored and was wrapt in the story. Grace and Helen were poring over the 
cook book trying to decide what to do with all the cold chicken left over 
from Jack’s spread of the night before—when—the door opened—an in 
walked Ma. 

While the family stared at her in amazement, Pa thought, “Oh, those 
chickens ! Here its half past eight and they aren't fed yet !" Jack gasped, 
when he thought of the lawn. which he had honestly meant to cut last Satur- 
day, before he went to the field day. Harold gave one look at the wood box, 
yawning empty, and bolted toward the wood shed. Helen stuffed the cook 
book in the nearest drawer, and looked at Grace in dismay when she saw 
the stockings from the last two washings, still unmended. 


Fler hat and coat off, Ma donned a big apron. “Girls! 


haven't you 
washed the dishes yet ? What have you been doing ? Hurry up now! Pa, 
have you fed the chickens yet ?” But Pa was already going toward the barn. 
“Jack ! that lawn looks as if it hasn't been touched since I left. Go and see 
what you can do with it before school.” And Jack went, muttering that he 
would have done it on his own accord if she’d kept still. 

“Now girls you get this kitchen cleaned up as fast as you can! I'd like 
! 


to know what time you got up this morning, anyway The only way to 


accomplish anything is to get up early in the morning and to go at it 


while The family conscience had come back. 


A Letter 


I. Hatch 


Palo Alto, California, May —, Igrz. 
My Dear Katherine: 

For the last week, I have been visiting friends in Palo Alto, and having a 
delightful time. It is commencement week at Stanford University, so all 
sorts of festivities are being held on the campus in honor of the departing 
seniors. 

So far, we have attended all of the events that we possibly could: The 
senior-faculty baseball game, where the senior baseball nine arrayed them- 
selves in ridiculous costumes; the evening circus on the campus, where, on 
the main street, lighted with scores of bright-colored Japanese lanterns, each 
Frat and Sorority house offered an alluring side show; and the class day 
exercises at the college. However, the event that I have most enjoyed was 
the Junior Promenade, given in honor of the Seniors at the Memorial Court, 
so-called because it contains a statue in memoriam to the Stanfords, the 
founders of the university. 

The open court is enclosed by the stone walls of the college buildings. 


It is rectangular in shape, and, on three sides, is bounded by the broad, open 


corridors, which surround the exterior of all of the buildings of the univer- 
sity, the outside of the corridors being lined by a row of arches, upheld by 
heavy Ionic pillars. The main entrance, at one end, is composed of three 
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separate arches, opening onto a broad, cement walk outside. Within the 
court, a smooth, green lawn is surrounded on all sides by a narrow, cement 
walk, while walks crossing the lawn, from opposite corners of the court, meet 
in the center, where, upon a granite pedestal, raised upon a low, circular stone 
base, about fifteen feet in diameter, is erected the memorial statue of the 
Stanfords; a group of three, Leland Stanford, Sr., Mrs. Stanford, founder of 
the university, and their son, Leland Stanford, Jr., in memoriam of whom 
the university was founded. 


ffarly on a moonlight evening, a merry party of us took a car from Palo 
\lto (commonly called “Pally” by the students) to the campus. A few 
minutes later, as we walked among a crowd of people, up the broad avenue, 


lined with palms, leading to the college, it had grown quite dark. Suddenly, 


is we gazed through the main entrance to the Memorial Court, a lovely 
scene met our eyes. Strings of red Japanese lanterns hung overhead, from 
opposite corners of the court, effusing a soft, crimson light over the entire 
enclosure; above, the summer sky, alight with stars, formed the only roof, 
and, as strains of sweet Hawaiian music wafted from the native instruments 
of an Hawaiian band on the lawn, it seemed certainly to be an ideal place 
for the event of the Promenade. 

Already, people were strolling leisurely about the beautiful court, and 
now crowds came pouring in through the entrance, and mingled in the 
corridors. A few chairs were placed about the edge of the lawn, but very 
few availed themselves of the opportunity to sit down, nearly all preferring to 
loin in the promenade, visiting with the friends whom they might chance 
to meet, and listening to the soft, sweet music of the Hawaiian band. 
Laughter, jests and gay conversation could be heard on all sides, ey erybody 
appearing to be enjoying the occasion. 


An additional attraction to the promenaders was the booths, in eacn 


corner of the court, prepared by the different Sororities, where refreshments 
were served free of charge. Very alluring they were, decorated with tall 
bunches of bamboo, plants and flowers, and furnished with chairs, couches, 
and light-colored rugs, and the sorority girls who acted as hostesses for 


the evening were kept exceedingly busy. I hestitate to relate all of the 


refreshments of which I partook in that single evening. Before leaving, our 
party inspected every booth, and, once within, it was difficult to refuse the 
tempting “eats” offered by the hospitable hostesses. Bhi shingly I submit, 
in order, the entire list: First booth, salad and salted crackers: second 
booth, punch and cookies; third booth, more punch; fourth booth, coffee and 


sandwiches (minus the coffee for me); fifth and final booth, a heaping dish 
of strawberry ice cream. 

Until a late hour, our party mingled among the promenaders, or list- 
ened to the sweet-voiced Hawaiian soloists, who sang their native songs, 
with the soft accompaniment of the stringed instruments of the band. Fin- 
ally, with one last look at the festive scene, we hurried to the station, arriv- 
ing there just in time to catch a car to “Pally,” after having spent a delight- 
ful evening, one which I shall not forget for a long time. 

We have invitations to attend the commencement exercises on Monday, 
so, in my next letter I shall be able to tell you something of that. Affec- 


tionately yours, Jeanette. 
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N A lovely day in the early part of June our party stood 
on the deck of the “Manchuria,” as it steamed through the 
Golden Gate, bound for Honolulu. After the pilot had 
left, and the Farallones had been passed, we felt that we 
were really started at last. 

We spent the afternoon in exploring the ship’s quarters, 
but we spent the next morning in bed, and went without breakfast. The 
reason for this is easily guessed. However, I recovered early, and went 
forth to see how many, or how few, of the other passengers were able to be 
on deck. 

The days passed pleasantly. One makes friends readily on a sea-voyage, 
and our fellow travellers were jolly and good-natured. We were fortunate 
in having several Hawaiians on board, who entertained us very agreeably 
with their singing and playing. I can think of nothing that has ever seemed 
to me so peaceful and lovely as those moonlight evenings which we spent 
quietly walking up and down the deck, or lying dreamily in our steamer 
chairs, listening to the deep, musical voices of those Hawaiians, singing their 
own rich sensuous tunes. I believe it would be difficult for anyone with 
the least vestige of romance in his soul, to remain unmoved under such 
a spell. 

When we were still a two days’ journey from our destination, word 
was passed along that we should soon see the flying fish. No one in our 
group had ever seen them before, nor knew what was their appearance. We 
were standing by the rail, when a young man said: “There! | just saw 
one on the horizon!” About ten minutes later we saw, by the ship’s bow, a 
little fish, six or eight inches long, flying, or rather leaping, from the crest 
of one wave to that of another. Jt is needless to say that the young man I 
have mentioned was not permitted to forget his previous remark. 

Diamond Head at last came into view, and then the wharves of Hono- 
lulu. The scene was indeed a new and novel one to us. On each side of 
the long wharf, at which the ship anchored, were the fleshy Hawaiian women 
selling leis of flowers and of beads. Of course we were all decorated with 
them. 

We took rooms at a hotel, and then went sight-seeing. The streets 


are rather narrow, and the buildings not very tall, but otherwise they 


appear the same as the streets of our cities. We were amazed at the num- 
ber of Chinese and Japanese we saw. They own the large majority of the 
stores, and outnumber every other race on the islands. 

Of coure we saw many Hawaiians, white men and Portuguese. The 
distinguishing feature of the Hawaiians, particularly the women, is their 
ereat amount of avoirdupois. I have never seen so many extremely fat 
women as I saw in Honolulu. The young girls are merely plump, and 
sometimes rather pretty. 

One of the most interesting places which we visited was Waikiki. This 


is one of the best swimming beaches in the world. It is a concave beach, 
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protected by a wall of coral pretty far out at sea, so that the water inside, 
while it has waves and swells of the ocean, has not the high breakers, nor 
the dangerous undertow, which unprotected beaches have. It is only four 
miles from Honolulu, and the two places are connected by a splendid, wide, 
modern avenue, with large gardens of tropical ferns and plants bordering 
either side. 

One of the most interesting trips which we made, was over the Nuanuu 
Pali. The road leading to the pali winds gradually up the southern side ot 
of the mountain. The view from this road is magnificent. There are con- 
tinual showers during the morning, so that the rainbows are numerous. The 
colors of these rainbows are very bright, and well marked. I remember 
that one immense bow seemed to spring right out of the chimney of a little 
cottage nestling in the valley, and to fade into nothingness high up in the 
sky. 


When we reached the highest part of the road, the top of the pali, we 


turned around and behind the entire southern part of the island, with the 
sun glinting on the ocean waves in the distance. Then the road turned 
sharply, so we followed it for about a dozen steps, when we beheld the 
northern half of the island, and also the ocean. From this point the road 


descends with exceedingly sharp turns, and many of them. It took the 
greatest skill on the part of the driver to drive the horses around these 
turns, and we held our breath, fearing every moment that we should “turn 
turtle.” 

This road, at the highest point, is between two mountain peaks, the 
distance between the two, at the point where the road is cut through, being 
very narrow. This condition causes an unusually strong wind at this point, 
so that on very windy days, the horses can scarcely hold their ground 
against it, while pedestrians have to crawl past the precipice on their hands 
and knees. It was over this precipice that Kamehameha the First drove 
the last of his enemies, and made himself king over the entire island. The 
pali is an absolutely unbroken drop of many hundred feet. 

Among other interesting places, we visited the Orphanage, Diamond Head, 
Punch Bowl, the Aquarium, and the Museum. At the Museum, among 
other things, we saw all the relics of the ancient Hawaiians, while the 
Aquarium contained many strange kinds of fish, many of them beautifully 
colored. On our trips to the surrounding country, we saw large rice and 
taro fields, sugar plantations, and pineapple fields. The pineapples are much 
juicier and sweeter than those we purchase in the United States. [rom 
the taro is made poi, the native Hawaiian dish. The natives eat this dish 
with their fingers. I was not favorably impressed with its appearance, so did 
not summon sufficient sourage to try it. 

Among the fruits which we enjoyed were the mango and the papia, 
which were delicious. One cannot eat the former without getting his face 
disagreeably sticky. Therefore the fastidious avoid them. 

It was with real regret that we left Honolulu, for it was the loveliest place 
we had ever seen, but as soon as Diamond Head had faded from our sight 
in the blue haze of the horizon, we began to eagerly watch for the shores of 
our own United States. 


M. Coleman. 
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Some Notes on the History of Railroads in the 
United States 


By Archie Hewitt 


HE HISTORY of the development of the railroad is a long 
and interesting one. Many of the pioneers of this great 
industry were tried and convicted for insanity. 

In the year 1827 the pioneer railroad company of America 


was launched. This railroad, known as the Baltimore and 


Ohio, was built by the citizens of Baltimore. Later the 


Erie, Reading, and New York Central sprang up, gradually absorbing smaller 


companies. So that they are now the largest lines in the east. The building 
of the Pacific lines began almost in 1857, and now some of the largest lines 
of America are in the West. Lines now extend from ocean to ocean and 
from the Gulf to Canada, cementing the United States with thousands and 
thousands of miles of tracking. 

\s there has been a great increase in mileage of railroads, so there has 
been great development in the maintainance and regulation of this industry. 
There has been great improvement in speed, comfort and safety. Trains now 
run as fast as eighty miles an hour, and the cushion cars of today are a great 
improvement over the old coach and wooden seated cars which were used as 
late as 1870. We also have dining cars, Pullman cars, observation cars and 
parlor cars, practically unknown forty years ago. The block signal system, 
the use of the telegraph for dispatching trains, and the many safety appli- 
ances, as the air-brake, the sand-box, and the bell cord tend to make rail- 
road travel as safe as possible. Many of these were adopted only by chance, 
and a few of these incidents may be cited: 


During the time railroading was in its infancy, the engineer was thought 


to be but an ordinary working man with nothing to do but collect tickets. 
Phe New York Central hired many German engineers, who were overbear- 
ing and insolent to the 


nen under them. When the Erie was built they 
sought to copy the New York Central as much as possible, and also hired 
German engineers. A conductor, whose name was McGrady, thought there 
should be some co-operation between the conductor and the engineer, and 
that a code of signals should be used. He fixed a bell cord and told Hamel, 
the engineer, of his plan, but Hamel, who regarded McGrady as his inferior, 
only sneered at him. The next day Hamel cut the cord, and when they 
come to the first station, McGrady pulled the cord but found it would not 
work. On examination the cord was found to have been cut. McGradv sus- 


pected Hamel, and told him he would thrash him if the cord was cut again. 
\t this Hamel only laughed. At the next station, McGrady went up and 
dragged Hammel from his cab. Then a fierce battle ensued. McGrady was 
a good boxer, large, strong and skillful, but Hamel proved equal to the occa- 
sion, and fought with the dogged tenacity of his race. They battled furiously 
for almost an hour, but McGrady’s superior skill finally won for him. The 
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bell cord was adopted on the Erie trains and the conductor became head 
of the train. 

One time on the New York Central line the trains were delayed for 
quite a while, and passengers began to make threats to sue the company. 
As time dragged on, they grew more furious, and would likely have mobbed 
the train crew, only for Dr. McCartor, a minister of New York City, who 
made an eloquent speech which pacified them. The conductor would not 
collect the minister’s fare, and later the company began to let ministers ride 
free of charge. This was then adopted by all the roads, and later a half 
fare was agreed on. 

The stories connected with the development of railroads are Mery. MumM= 
erous, and of the development of the railroads in the West one of blood 
curdling scenes. At Dodge City men were lynched and shot every day. 


As most of us know, one of the great railroad men of California was 


Ted S. Judah, director of the Central Pacific Railroad of California, running 
between Sacramento and Marysville. The company was heavily involved, 
and as they wanted to build the line to San Francisco, they sent Judah 
to Washington, D. C., to get a grant from the government and to interest 
Eastern capital. Judah failed to raise any money. but while in the east got 
interested in the Pacific railroad. 

When he arrived in Sacramento, he went down to the little hardware 
store of Hopkins & Huntington, who were both friends of his. He got thenr 


interested in the Pacific railroad, and in this store later on the Central 
Pacific Company was reorganized and new directors elected. Huntington 
was made Vice President, but he was in reality president of the company, 
and a man of determination, who was not to be daunted. In 1861 Hunting- 
ton broke the first ground for this tremendous undertaking, with but $125,- 
000 capital as a backing, and in 1869 the Central Pacific joined the Union 
Pacific at Ogden amid band playing, and cheers of many thousands of people. 
When the last spike was being driven the news was telegraphed the world 
over. This was the greatest railroad company in the west. 

There is now over 290,000 miles of railroad in the United States, not 
including side tracking. The latest development in railr 


aading is the elec- 
tric car, invented by Van Deiopele, 1880. 


In one year, 1881, it supplanted 
30,000 horses, and this has been so rapid that in the 


nited States and 
Canada today the horse car is a curiosity. 
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A Peaceful Vacation 


Mildred Thompson 


H, I say, girls, but I am tired!” exclaimed Grace Williams, 
coming into room 8, and flinging herself into a chair, “that 
last Latin exam. just about finished me.” 

“Me, too,” sleepily answered Elsie Decker, from the 
window seat. “My! but won't I be glad when vacation 
comes. Just think, only one more week or this aw ful cram- 

ming, then the easy life for me. I have been thinking, Grace, that we girls 
might stay together part of this vacation, and just have a quiet, peaceful time 
out in some woods, where we can be lazy with nothing to disturb us.” 

“Good idea, but here comes the others; let’s get their opinion on the 
subject.” 

As Grace spoke, the door opened and several girls came in, each making 
some complaint about exams. When they heard of Elsie’s plan, they became 
enthusiastic, and forgetting their troubles, began to plan for a long, peaceful 
vacation. 

It was surprising how many things the girls found it necessary to take. 
At every consultation, someone would suggest new ideas, until Elsie exclaim- 
ed in despair, “For goodness sake, girls, don’t think of anything more or we 
will have to take a circus tent! Marian, I see that you are fairly bubbling 
over with suggestions, but please keep the mto yourself.” 

“T have just thought of something most necessary, and that is chaperon,” 
calmly answered Marian. 

“Oh Gracious! yes. I had forgotten about that. Where shall we get 
one?” anxiously asked Grace. 

“T think I can supply that,” said Louise, “I have an aunt whose specialty 
is chaperoning; I will telephone her tonight, she will be delighted I know.” 

After a great deal of work, the seven girls, with Miss Eliza Hazlitt as 
chaperon, set out for the woods. During the long, hot ride on the cars, the 
girls tried to look cheerful and happy, consoling themselves, for their present 
discomfort, by the prospect before them. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, they got off at a little station, de- 
serted, except for a tall, lanky man with a rickety wagon drawn by a lame 
horse. 

Could you take us up and our baggage to our camping place, about three 
miles from here?” asked Elsie. 

“Well,” returned the man, with exasperating slowness, “I could take 
one or the other, I guess, but if I carry your baggage, you must walk; this 
wagon won’t hold all.” 

Seeing that it was the only way, the girls helped the man load up, and 
then started to follow him on foot. The three-mile walk lengthened into a 
six-mile one by the time they reached the spot where they intended to pitch 
their tent. The sight of the delightful camping ground cheered the weary 
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last two days.” 
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alk and began to take the things from the 


Their troubles began when they tried to get 


natch after match went out, “why didn’t we 


get that man to start teh fire? If this happens very often our matches won't 


wasting a dozen matches, Grace finally suc- 
Hazlett then undertook to make the coffee, 
er on the ground. 

th. prof., dry as he is, I am so hungry,” ex- 
king a can of sardines. Her first exclama- 
suddenly to one of horror and disgust. 


ging the sardines into the nearby stream, 


“there were two big spiders sitting in that can. Spiders! Ugh! I might have 


eaten them.” The excitement caus 


ed by the opening of the sardine can. abated 


somewhat, and the meal was progressing rapidly when, with a loud scream, 


Miss Hazlitt fainted. “Oh, now what do you suppose Aunt Eliza has seen 2” 
\ PI 


wailed Louise, absent-mindedly 


telling with incoherent speech « 


face. Her question was answered by ] 


dashing her cup of coffee into her aunt’s 


iss Hazlitt herself, suddenly reviving, 
a snake, fully three feet long, that had 


glided past her. At the first mention of the word snake, one of the girls 


sprang upon a box, slowly revolvi 
more girls had hysterics, while s 
the cause of the alarm, at last finc 
stream. 


Supper progressed without a 


the girls, feeling that the peaceft 
future, prepared for a good nig 


gust of wind, followed by a heavy 


to flap open at the ends, and then 
the girls extricated themselves at 
and prepared to take shelter in ; 
stream. 


was n 
to rights again. Af 
cided to go exploring. Elsie De 
the rest, endeavored to find a bri 


Near the camp, wl 
a large log had 
having a series of exciting ad 
cow, climbing a barbed-wire f 
turned to camp, w 
ences. 


“Oh, say, gir 


f. 


,’ called Elsie. 


can all sit in a row on that log, and 


« 


It will be such fun. Come on.” 
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Fortunately, the storm ceased as suddenly 


early morning, the seekers after rest, decided 


lere the stream was narrow an 
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ling a tiny grass-snake near the edge of the 


ny further excitement. When it was over, 
1 time they had anticipated was yet in the 
it’s rest. But towards morning a violent 
downpour of rain, woke them from a sound 
a heavy blast shook the tent, causing it 
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id their chaperon from the flapping canvas 
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as it had begun, and as it 


to stap up and put things 
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cker and Grace Williams, Separating from 
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shallow, they found that 
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girls ranged themselves on the log, and prepared to have a merry lunch. Sud- 
denly, with a loud snap, the log, decayed from age, broke in the middle, pre- 
cipitating girls, chaperon and lunch into the stream, with a loud splash. 

“Oh, if I ever get out of this, I will never go camping again!’’ wailed 
Aunt Eliza, poking her head out of the water. 

“How many are drowned? I would like to get an idea of how many 
telegrams to send home. Louise, where are you?” 

‘Here I am, Aunt Eliza,” answered Louise, disentangling a cucumber 
pickle from her long hair. She attempted to climb the slippery bank, only to 
fali back into the water. Then followed repeated attempts to scale the steep 
bank, all ending in failure. Since they could not get out by climbing, they 
tried to wade down to where the banks were less slippery, but the water 
became so deep they were forced back to the more shallow places. 

As they were standing helplessly in the middle of the stream, they heard 
a slow, drawling voice above them: 

“Well, ladies, are you taking a swim? Why don’t you go down where 
there is more water?” 

Looking up, the girls saw the lanky man who had hauled their baggage 
up to the camp, gazing at them with a broad grin on his face. 

“Oh, sir,” panted Miss Hazlitt, “please get us out of here?” 

“Why, how on earth did you get in that hole? Oh, I see,” he exclaimed, 
catching sight of the broken log. Then, he sat down on the bank and laugh- 
ed till he almost fell in with the mortified girls. 

When he had recovered from his burst of laughter, he assisted Miss Haz- 
litt and her charges from their muddy prison, lit a fire for them, and then 
went off, chuckling as he did so. 

When the girls had exchanged their soaked, muddy clothes for dry ones, 
and were finishing their interrupted lunch, Lucy Wentworth, breaking the 
general silence, said, as she slapped a mosquito. 

“Elsie Decker, what have you to say for yourself? Stop chasing that ant, 
and say your are sorry for getting us into this mess. You say it isn’t your 
fault. Well, whose is it? I should like to know? Didn't you suggest that we 
go camping? Didn't you recommend this den of insects as an ideal camp- 
ing spot? Didn’t you suggest eating our lunch on this old log? For my part, 
I intend to take my belongings and join my family at Santa Cruz. I hope 
I shall get some rest there. Give me exams. any day in preference to these 
mosquitoes.” 

“Those are exactly my sentiments,” announced Louise. “I shall take 
my aunt and go to Honolulu, as I intended. I make a motion that we disband 
this camping expedition. All in favor signify by saying ‘I.’ There was a 
chorus of assenting votes, which were silenced by Miss Hazlitt, who im- 
mediately began to prepare for the next day’s departure. 

Elsie and Louise volunteered to walk to the station and engage the 
services of the thin man with the wagon. 

At ten o’clock the next morning, seven girls and a chaperon waited for 
the train at the little station. As the engine came in sight, they solemnly 
raised their right hands, and with one voice announced, “Never Again!” while 
the lanky man winked at the station agent, 
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Bridal Veil Falls 


L. Snee 


NE OF the first pictures that burst upon one visiting the 

Yosemite Valley, is a beautiful sheet of water pouring over 

the high wall, in silver crested waves, that break into spray, 

which rises like a thin cloud of smoke, and then falls down 

the side of the mountain, in long, graceful folds, like a 

bridal veil. The Indians call it Pohono, but to us it is 
known as Bridal Veil, and its resemblance is very striking. 

Almost at the foot of this fall, is a small and beautiful country, known 
as Pohona Valley. It is very picturesque, and an ideal camping spot. There 
are other cascades in the valley that are grander and more awe-inspiring 
than the Bridal Veil, but there are none more beautiful... It cannot be ap- 
proached in any direction without observing some new combination of 
beauty. It is one of the places where a person can sit for hours and see a 
change of scenery every moment of the time. The graceful, wavy sheets 
of water fall in the gauze like folds of a veil, now expanding, now contract- 
ing and always glittering in the sunlight, a thing of magnificent beauty. 

The fall is nine hundred feet, and every foot of it can be seen and 


studied from a dozen different points of view. At the foot, the water surges 
and boils over immense boulders, until it is lashed into a fury, creating a 
cloud of spray that can be seen and felt for hundreds of feet. 

Aside from the natural beauty of the falls, there is a peculiar attraction, 
late in the afternoon, in the rainbows which the setting sun paints upon the 
sparkling water. They are ever changing in form and color, and a more 
beautiful rainbow cannot be imagined. 

The falls do not depend altogether upon the snow. They are fed by a 
creek which has its source in some large springs. They never dry up, al- 
though they get very low at certain times of the year. These falls are said 
to be very picturesque in the winter, when the icicles feather both sides, and 
assume all sorts of shapes, which are dazzling in the sunshine. 

The Indians are said to have had a secret dread of Pohano. Indeed, the 
fall was named for an evil spirit, which, according to Indian traditions, was 
much to be dreaded. They could only be induced to pass the place by the 
greatest necessity, and even then they hurried past it in terror. 
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Oh to Santa Rosa High School 

Is the place you ought to go, 

If you have not heard its rule 

You surely then should know. 

Your chamois, girls, you'll have to leave 

At home for future store, 

lor Miss O'Meara says that she believes 


She'll have powdering no more. 


Your bracelets in the morning hang 
Upon a nail to keep. 
lor bracelets on your desk will bang, 


And thus disturb the meek. 


Tie up your rats and switch 
Until the week-end comes, 
For falseness tends to much bewitch 


A heart once cold and dumb. 


Your voice should be refined and sweet, 
And free from anv slang, 
For this will make your girls petite— 


A favorite of your favorite gang. 


Now, boys, you’re not too faultless, 
lor you, too, give the teachers woe 
When up the stairs so thoughtlessly 
With mirror in hand you go, 


Your pompadours are pomped too high, 
And greatly do annoy 

The fellow with the small blue eye 
Whose view you so destroy. 


And then you have'nt any notion 
Of how a fellow ought to sit, 
But sit as though in motion 

For an acroatic hit. 


Now if these rules seem teasing, 
And you don’t know what to do, 
Just stop and be more pleasing— 
Just be a student—do. 
—By Ernestine Pedrotte, ’13. 
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When the month of June has passed, the class of 1913 will exist only in 
name. We will lose, to a large extent that friendly relation which ex 


tween individuals in our school. 


ists be- 
Many will continue their courses in the 


universities, but others will begin the stern battle for existence and for rec- 


ognition, A few of the best years of our life have vanished, but we will al- 
ways cherish fond memories of our schoo] days. 

If we intend to succeed, we must do our best. We have received a 
liberal education, which should fit us to enjoy life in a larger and broader 
way, to appreciate the fact that to give is greater than to receive. 

“To thine own self be true.” No higher standard can be adopted. If 


we are always true to ourselves, listening to the spirit of justice that hides 
within our breast, we will always treat those about us with fairness. It is 
when we do not listen to this voice that our downfall begins. Then our 


character is being weakened, for we lose respect for ourselves. 
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The world that we are now entering is filled with pitfalls for the weak 
and the ignorant. Coming in contact with vice and crime should strengthen 
our manhood and our womanhood. If we had no temtptations to overcome 
there would be no no virtue in being good. Too many of our number every 
year succumb to temptations, but those who do not yield are the men and 
hte women who mpeople admire and respect. Men and women of this type 
are the ones who secure for us those privileges which are so dear to liberty 
loving people. 

What advantages are derived by the counties in providing High Schools 
for the educating of our rising generation ? Why do we come to school 
for four years studying language, history and mathematics ? The fact that 
we can quote famous passages, or remember dates or work equations is not 
so much of itself. It shows, of course, that we have devoted time and 
effort to the subject. These subjects are chosen because they afford the best 
opportunity of gaining dail) routine. To become accustomed to routine 
work is important for it enables one to concentrate upon some line of spe- 
cial endeavor. One must specialize in order to accomplish the best results. 
he studying of history and other courses should give one a broader view 
of the problems that confront us. We should look at the world through 
more optimistic eyes. We should be better equipped to give our best 
endeavors in the society in which we have a part. 


The class that graduates from our school is not large, but our power 


to better existing conditions does not depend upon number, but upon char- 
acter and ability. 
The mission of the Class of 1913 should be the uplifting of conditions 
with which they come in contact. 
O 
Many thanks must be extended to Mrs. Minnie Mills, Supervisor of 
Music, for help she has rendered us in making our paper a success. We 
shall always remember the good times we have had under her directions 
as members of the orchestra. 
Se —_ 
To the faculty, we give our last farewell in gratitude for the pleasant 
hours we have spent under their earnest guidance. 
SE 
To my friend, Lester Smith, manager of the paper, I wish to give my 
thanks, for whatever degree of success I have attained as editor, for with- 
out his able help and assistance, the work would have been arduous and de- 


void of those pleasant sentiments which I shall always cherish. 


The Echo takes this occasion to extend thanks to the Elite Studio and 


The Press Democrat for the kind favors shown us this year. 
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1, Earl Covey; 2, Harry Luce; 3, Stirling Coulter; 4, Lola Boyes; 5, Lawrence Chapman; 
6, G. Oka; 7, Frank Spooncer; 8, Mary Coleman; 9, Viola Lockhart; 10, Mildred Wads- 
worth; 11, Mildred Thompson; 12, Ethel] Helman; 13, Roscoe Wallace; 14, Freyman 
Coleman; 15, Crystal Lambert; 16, Hazel Ramage; 17, Frances Ahl; 18, Shirley Baxter; 
19, Chauncey Peterson; 20, Jesse Lingenfelter; 21, John Mitchell; 22, Elaine Norton. 


On April 30th, under the direction of Mrs. Mills, “Windmills of Hol- 
land was given. It is an operetta in two acts. The plot is where an Ameri- 
can salesman tries to persuade a Dutchman to install up-to-date machinery. 
It proved a great success, for it was so well liked and so many requests were 
made to repeat it that Mrs. Mills finally consented to give it over. The 
various parts were well sustained by the members of the caste. Those who 
composed the caste were: 


Mynheer Hertogenbosch, rich Holland farmer........... J. Raegen Talbot 
NWirotwirlertosenboschwelis cwitesuntecwi i thstrits eect te Helen Cochran 
WAUAiIll vetlel aleiye ote, sea austen ah, eos ee eur eh touch Ory oo em ciey ork PRIS ane OMTIE A oT Stace Ruth Hill 
Fi Pamrrerre alto beter mecus cute ata. aaiecdtere m ateae Wits rata seni Blanche Bernard 
Hans, student of music, in love with Wilhelmina.......... Sterling Coulter 
Branzamachiarinems So, 1m) lOve withbiilda see ne ae ene se Charles Hewitt 
ISAthiMa~ TiC tannery sec ait Ountetanterya:s eleteie cireische cin «csmecerere uncle Pauline Clark 


Chorus—Elizabeth Hendrens, Mildred Thompson, Beryl LeBaron, Eliza- 
beth Talbot, Violet King, Mabel Rayner, Grace Smith, Dorothy Percy, Elsie 
Badger, Gladys Combs and Frances Fry. 

The High School orchestra rendered the pieces in a most creditable man- 
ner. Those who played in the orchestra were: Arthur Farnlof and Lester 
Smith, violins; Miss E. Smith and Marcus Matlock, second violins; Leonard 
Talbot and Judge Anderson, flutes; Roscoe Wallace, cornet; Raegan Talbot, 
clarinet; Harry Luce, piano. 
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The programs for the past month have been particularly interesting in 


that they have been greatly varied. This fact is due to the untiring ef- 


forts of Mrs. Mills, whose diligent instruction and practical management in 


arranging the programs brings about such pleasing results. 


> 


os) 


Friday, April 25— 
SOMA mi ACEI CA” als pasvavarer aliaiare cc rala oioret spexststaraeiistanacroro ie cosreralens The School 
Mio call sSOlOSs cae alent eeclo e dosdereee ate euerotevaeutt ena eaies Uoaey nore Naren are taste gene wee na ter 
(a) en Guunchmnard,. 
(b) “Out of My Soul’s Great Sadness,” 
(c) “The Rhine, the River of Story,” 
(d) “Request,” 
(e) “The Woods,” 
({) “The Rose Complained,” 
(g) “Ah, Believe Me of All Those Endearing Young Charms” 
Ti ORE Ae DI ACen CR con sn One retoG pipaa ti Paul Clary 


May 16th— 


Rey desehirey euavel Winelbitl oan oneano oo oe Mary Benson and Ernest Neilson 
Address, “Lives of Gilbert and Sullivan”...............- Ernest Neilson 
Vocal Solo, (a) selection from “Mikado” 

Ghijsebite lost. Ghordianmacrtattrce tere: sya nate Will C. Grant 
Glarine® Solo, “Polka dBrilliant” Palonaise mie. sacs ee Eli Jacobs 


Mrs. Mills, piano accompanist 

May 23— 
Piano Solos,(a) “Indian Lodge” 

(Di ee SCOLMSM OOCI= ancrarintiactcmmitrenstrerers ats Mildred Turner 
Cornet Solos, (a) “Honeysuckle Polka” 

(bie Byvenings State y.h.oee arco ree Onseh 
Leona Nesbit, pianist 

On the morning of our first assembly in the new annex, we enjoyed an 


unusually interesting program. It was as follows: 


MW 


Soave, pints Syoyctinves IS (Coie 5 obenncscotdnonaedosooudnnna: Glee Club 
Barbara Dows, pianist 

Reading, idenry schltemane wer sintered lyeweer oom Om Medina 

Stoynren, Mi Lona INitedane, (Ol, Wandkse INiedie So Sao tan on oo Girls’ Glee Club 

Nddress, sabhe Walienor Athletics: a2. 0n sete cies ee ectee aes Vine beele 

MOCAIL SOLO mune AG INOS: 5 acie atari neve abet o elotemelnusiars faire ete Nexto Blanche Bernard 

Address, “The Use of the New Annex”.............Mr. Brownscombe 
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The Class Play 


“1 ELL, Davenport, are they all here ? Are you sure Mrs. Page 
has come? All right, then, we will begin with the first act 
and go through the entire play. Call the Squire, Lathrop ; 
all right Mrs. Page—begin !” And so the rehearsal pro- 
ceeds. 

Mrs. Page, a widow since the war, is told by Colonel 
Moberly, an ardent admirer, that the title of her land, left by her husband, 
is questioned by Raymond Page, her husband's brother, who, knowing the 
land will raise in value if the railroad, being surveyed across Alabama, 
crosses her property, wishes to gain possession of it. His mode of pre- 


cedure is the denial of Mrs. Page’s marriage to his brother. 


Colonel Moberly, a Southern gentleman, refuses to take the case against 


Mrs. Page, after hearing the charge brought against her. 


There the matter stands, while we are introduced to Mr. Armstrong, a 
surveyor from the north, who, while a guest at Colonel Preston’s falls des- 
perately in love with his granddaughter, Carey, an Alabama blossom. The 
old gentleman, having been robbed of everything that was dear to him, even 


his son’s love, objects strongly to their alliance. 


Because of her grandfather's objections to their marriage, an elope- 
ment is planned, which is intercepted by Captain Davenport, who has appear- 
ed shortly before as a Northern railroad man, but who is recognized by De- 
catur, the old servant, and Mrs. Page, as Harry Preston—Carey’s father, the 
disinherited son of the old Colonel, and the former suitor of Mrs. Page. Cap- 
tain Davenport, who approves the marriage, pursaudes them to defer their 
plans, and sends Carey to remain over night with her aunt, Mrs. Page, while 
he will strive by other means, to overcome her grandfather's objections. 


In the meantime, Colonel Preston, learning of the charge brought against 
Mrs. Page, becomes so enraged that he challenges Raymond Page to a duel; 
but on account of Colonel Preston’s age, Colonel Moberly consents to take 
his place. Davenport, who always seems to be in the right place at the right 
time, prevents the meeting by forcing Raymond Page to withdraw his charge, 
and apologize to Colonel Moberly. 


The climax follows quickly, with the disclosure of Davenport’s identity 
to his father, Colonel Preston; and then comes the ending of Cupid's affairs— 
the consent of Colonel Preston to the union of Carey and Armstrong, the 
engagements of Colonel Moberly to Mrs. Stockton, a charming young widow, 


and that of his daughter, Atlanta, to Mrs. Page’s son Lathrop, and last but 
not least, the union of Mrs. Page to her girlhood lover, Captain Davenport 


By the time this is completed the clock has chimed ten. We hear the 
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director’s voice repeating, “Next rehearsal at seven-thirty, W ednesday even- 
ing. All must be here on time.” Thus ends the rehearsal. 


Cast of Characters 


Golotclmrrestomcanwoldaplantere- oe ate ease en ace eee Roy Mills 
Colonel Moberly, a relic of the Confederacy................ Charles Roberts 
squire lucker/a Valadeca (County Justice... .0 6.0.0. see. os Earl Rogers 
Captain Davenport, a Northern railroad man...............Sterling Coulter 
Ne yatnaneyneariteey Jeep we huclals eerie, Beg Ramee ppm bers HEA oe rea Chester Case 
Lehane) oh ever! cel Sort nictuy [oh Ae en co meeen os So ooeeen cree et \rthur Meese 
Raymond Pace sa panty of business-c. -a.nccsanse eas ane Clarendon Anderson 
Decatur an ante: bellimmesenvante. sete aceeececeit es ee emcees Harry Luce 
Mrs. Page, a widow who thinks twice.....:.....-...0++<+- Gladys Carithers 
Mrs. Stockton, another widow ...0.......00000s<nse050..0. Mary Coleman 
Garey Jerestont -analabamea Blossom er aa eerie: eee eee Beryl LeBaron 
Atlanta Moberly Colonel Moberly is daitolit Chr. nats ae aernst ate Helen Fraser 


Prompter—Allison Dickson. 


Director—Mrs. Frank Greene. 
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The Song of Latin IV 


With fingers inky and black, 
With eyelids bleary and sore, 
A Senior sat burning the midnight oil 
And grumbled and growled at Latin IV. 
Dig, dig, dig, 
With brain benumbed and cold; 
Dig, dig, dig, 


As others have done of old. 


Toil, toil, toil, 
My labor’s never done; 

And toil, toil, toil, 
"Til the rising of the sun. 

An hour of fun would rest my brair, 
Some basketball or other game. 


But alas! ’tis all in vain, 


Toil, toil, toil, 
At all this Virgil trash; 
And toil, toil, toil, 
For the sake of a Latin class. 


For oh! 


it’s great to be a grad., 
Along with the rest so wise 

Who never toil ‘neath the midnight oil, 
Nor come to school with heavy eyes. 


For I am tied to my books. 


\Vith fingers inky and black, 
With eyelids bleary and sore, 


A Senior sat burning the midnight oil, 
And grumbled and growled at Latin IV. 
Dig, dig, dig, 


In anguish, anger and hate; 
He sat and mourned o’er his book 
As he sang the song of his fate. 
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BASE BALL 

The base ball team has had a very successful season, winning four games 
and loosing one. It should have been five victories, had it not been for a 
little hard luck, and poor support given to Southpaw Argyle. All of the 
games were full of pep. and fight, but the boys generally pulled through with 
the long end of the score. The boys hit the ball when hits meant runs, and 
in two games even took large leads. 

Owing to misunderstandings, we had to forfeit the championship game 
of S. N. S.C. A. L. to Napa. I am sure if the game had been played the boys 
would have come out of the battle the champions of the league. 

S. R. H. S. 12—A. U. H. S. 10 

The boys plaved a good game, and came off the field with this a victory. 
The score in the second innning stood 8 to 0 against us, but the boys woke 
up, and made a batting rally that would have put a big league team to shame. 


The batting of Captain Roberts was one of the features. He got two base 
hits and two singles, out of four times to the plate. After the infield settled 


down, they played great ball, not missing a chance. 


S. R. H. S. 3—Petaluma 2 
This was the hardest fought game of the season. I’ry held Petaluma 
to no runs till the eighth inning, when they scored their two. The feature 
of the game was a catch of a swift fly to Maroni. 
Line up—Roberts, c.; Fry, p.; Powers, tb.; Argyle, 2b.; Hewitt, ss.; 
O’Connor, 3b.; Lunger and Peterson, rf.; Watson, cf.; Maroni, If. 
Special mention must be given to coach Allen for his hard work in de- 


veloping a winning team for S. R. H. S. 
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Track 
GOH aed the PSSST ARES EE, 
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eee iy LDS ephemera ee ae te beter a Tse PED a ee oa 


C. Anderson, T. Miller, C. Gore, L. Wilkinson, L. Chapman, J. Russell, C. Merritt, I. 
Steele (coach); A. Meese, C. Hewitt, L. Gnesa, R. Mills, J. R. Talbot, (manager). 


N; W. S: 1.7 AS AS LE: 


The last appearance made by team for the season was at Ukiah, in the 
N. W. S. A. A. L. The team won second place handily in the meet. The 
meet was the fastest and the closest one that has been held since the league 
has been organized. Chapman won the half and the mile; Gore and Mills 
both came through in fine form. 

The team will not be weakened except through the loss of Chester 
Gore. There is in school lots of latent talent. Chau. Peterson could easily 
be developed into a fast miler and half miler. He is but one of many that 
will train next year to bring home to our school victory. 


Lawrence Chapman was elected Captain to guide the destinies: of team 


for the next term. Through his careful management we are sure a winning 
team will be developed. To Mr. Steele, who has coached during the term, 
we owe much of our success. Between Coach Steele and Captain L. Chap- 
man, we expect the banner of victory to float over S. R. H. S. 
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Basketball 
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Violet King, Annie Mathews, Georgie Wolfe, Alice Koford, Clara Churchill 
Minnie Thomas, Mary Mathews, Grace Bradford 


On May 2nd, a successful benefit was given for the school fund at which 
In the afternoon, a double game of bes- 


candy, cake and ice cream were sold. 
Mary 


ketball was played in the annex, between the upper and lower classes. 
Matthews had been chosen captain of the upper class and Alice Koford cap- 
tain of the lower class. The invincible Seniors and Juniors were sure of vic- 
tory, but how true is the saying that pride goeth before a fall. 

School was dismissed at the close of the sixth period for the games. Both 
boys and girls played their halves alternately, the lineup for the girls, teams 
Upper class team—goalers, Mary Matthews, Allison Dick- 
Minnie Thomas, Clara Churchill; guards, Annie 


being as follows: 
son; centers, Beryl LeBaron, 
Matthews, Georgie Wolfe. Lower class team—goalers, Grace Bradford, Alice 
Koford: centers, Violet King, Fern Shaffer, Helen Nagle; guards, Adele Fred- 
erick, Mildred Thomas. Miss DeLarge refereed, while Miss McDaniels um- 
pired. 
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The following graduates of Santa Rosa High School 
attend the University of California: Donald Geary, 
Howard Gilkey, Serena Maddux, Carol McIntosh, 
Grace Dougherty, Dorothy Westrup, Galen Lee, Chas. 
Clerk, Robert Lockhart, Lois Forsyth, Alfred Shelton, 
Hazel Morehouse, Wallace Ware, Lynn Hart, Ruth 
Elmore, Charles Thompson, Arthur Lee and Rachael 
lee: 
Weston Anderson is attending the dental college in San Francisco. 
Irma McDonald is teaching in Rincon Valley school, 
Eliza Tanner has completed the three years’ course preparatory to becom- 
ing a trained nurse. 
Anna Voss is teaching in Piner district. 
Luella Sibbald is training to become a nurse. 
Esther Scott is studying at Normal School. 


Amelia Thole is completing the course at McMeans’ Normal School. 


Jesse Peters is the mining superintendent of Brush mine, Redding. 


Lena Schopp is nursing near Santa Rosa. 


Ben Drake, Vernon King, and Earl Wooley are studying at Stanford. 
Beulah Miller is teaching at Hilton. 
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DEBATING 


The debating work of the year is now drawing to a close, after several 
interesting contests. 

At the beginning of the fall semester a try-out for the team was held. 
Those victorious were Frances Ah!, Douglas Cameron and Grace Titus. 

On November 22, our team defeated the Analy Union Team on the 
Panama Toll question. On February 17, our team went to Cloverdale, 
where after a hot contest, the decision was given to Cloverdale. Our team 
put up an exceptionally fine argument. 

On the evening of April 25, the last debate for the season was held with 
the Sonoma Union High. The debate was held in the Sy dee, dil, Siecavobokere, 78h 
good crowd was out, and a number of Sonomians motored over for the event. 
The subject was, “Resolved, That the resident of the United States should 
be elected for a term of six years, and be ineligible for re-election.” Santa 
Rosa won by a unanimous decision. 

On Friday, June 13, will be held the annual individual cup contest, ox 
the subject, “Resolved, That the United States should permanently retain 


the Philippine Islands. 


Those supporting the affirmative will be Leo Sullivan and Raegan 


Talbot. Negative—James Stanislausky, Frances Ahl and Jesse Lingen- 
felter. 

Under the instruction of Mr. Montgomery the debating class has accom- 
plished some good work, but a considerable amount yet remains. lias 


hoped that more will take up the work next term. 


GOVERNING BOARD REPORT 


April 23—A regular session of the Governing Board was held. Lawrence 


Chapman was given $4.75 t ogo to the Stanford meet and $3.80 to the “lps (Ca. 
Extra fare for track team to St. Helena, $3.75. The track team was given 
permission to go to the A. A. L., paying expenses later. A committee com- 
posed of Miss Carpenter, Miss Wylie, Mr. Allen and five students are to ar- 


range for a double game of basketball between the upper and lower classmen, 


selling refreshments during the day. 

The debating team was given permission to meet Sonoma in Santa Rosa. 

April 29—Track manager Talbot was given permission to buy a bottle of 
rubdown costing $1.00. C. Hewitt was granted his numeral in basketball. 
The track team was granted permission to go to the N. W. S. L. at Ukiah, 
expenses $14. The baseball manager was given $2.85 for one baseball and 
expenses to Analy. Carried, that the grammar school pay the extra expense 
on hall. 

May 6—A regular session of the Governing Board. The baseball team 
was allowed to go to Petaluma, paying half the expenses, 

May 13—No quorum. 
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With this year of the Echo the school year ends, so we bid you, Ex- 
changes, farewell for a time. May we make your acquaintance next term, 
and may our friendship be characterized by the same good feeling that has 
prevailed this year. 

Among the exchanges this month, The Elm, from San Mateo Union 
High, has stood forth. It is an excellent paper from the cover design to the 
last joke on page seventy-seven. ‘The Lure of the Voice,” and “The Little 
Oriental Kin 


g,’ are stories deserving especial mention. Your exchange 
department is good. 

The Oracle, Oakdale—You have a fine cover and a good material, but we 
would advise removing that add in the front, and keep it in the back with 
the other ads. A larger exchange department, if possible, would improve 
your appearance. Your cuts are very clever. 

The Magnet, Selma Union—Your paper is one of the best that has 
come this month. Your material and arrangement are excellent, and your 


jokes are the best ever. Your cuts are very original and tasty. Come again. 

The Tattler, from Milwaukee, has a good cover. However, I would 
est that you change the color of the paper and put all ads in the back 
and add a table of contents. Put the literary section first and the edi- 


suge 


torials next. Place the exchange department before the jokes. ‘Historic 
Affinities,” and “Nerves,” are two clever stories, the latter being very true 
to life. 

The Manzanita Bark, from Palo Alto, is another good paper. Your 
stories are fine and your arrangement faultless. “What Talk Can Do” is a 
dandy story; and your athletics are above the ordinary. Your cuts are fine 
and your jokes are good. In short, you have a Class A paper. 

As usual, Keramos is on time. While your material is good, a better 
arrangement could be found. For instance, group the Class History and 
Last Will in front, together with the pictures of the graduating class. 


Take the ads from the front and insert a table of contents. Put the jokes 
last, right before the ads. Your cartoons are good. 


The Red and Black, Tampa—Put the ads in the back and keep then: 
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there. They detract from the appearance of the paper. Put ina table of 
contents. Otherwise your paper is faultless, as both material and arrange- 
ment are good. Your cuts are good, and the poems, especially the ‘Mod- 
ern Shadivarius,”’ are above the ordinary. Your business manager must 
be a hustler. 

The Kodak, Everett—Why do you make your paper resemble an East- 
man kodak booklet ? The appearance would be improved by replacing the 
half-tone on the cover with a cut. Get a better grade of paper. Adda 
few cuts. I think it would be better if you could get out the paper inde- 
pendently. However that is for you judge. Your literary section is above 
criticism. 

The Academy, Milwuakee—Take that ad from the front cover. Put in 
a table of contents. Put the exchanges before the jokes. Otherwise your 


paper is good. Those cartoons about the G. E. A. contest are very funny. 


[ like that story, “Just Crooks.” Instead of merely mentioning your ex- 
changes, why don’t you criticize them ? 

The Sequoia, from Eureka High, is “some” paper. It is good in all 
branches, from the literary section to the jokes. The cuts especially are to 
be commented upon. We hope to keep up your acquaintance. 

The El Eco, Lincoln, is one of our best exchanges. The poem, ‘“Pocka- 
wanee,” is good, and in pleasing contrast with the material we usually see 
in other exchanges. The list of advertisers is a good way to call the read- 
er’s attention to the ads. 

Mercury, that shot putter makes a good cover. As an improvement put 
the ads in the back. “Filial Piety” is out of the ordinary, and those cartoons 
take the cake. A few more cuts would enliven your appearance. 

The Wheat is a good paper, but where do you come from? The only 
place I could find any mention of a city is in the class will. I take it then, 
that you came from Ritzville. The cover is good and the material is fine. 
Add a few cuts and don’t run the material together so much. Mr. Joseph 
A. Fancher should be congratulated upon his treatise on Socialism; it is 
remarkably forcible and strong. 

The Echo from Savannah, seems to have the same colors that we 
have. It is, however, another one of those papers that perist in putting ads 


in the front. You have very good material. Your athletics are well writ- 


ten up, but where is the joke section ? Under the word Exchange, why 


? 


don't you criticise other papers, instead of placing jokes there 


The Review, from Sacramento, certainly shows athletic spirit. The 
cover is fine. But why such a small literary section ? Avoid, if possible, 


continued stories. Your cartoons are excellent. Get a larger exchange 
department. Place your editorials after the literary section. More jokes 
wouldn't hurt. 

Visalia High School News, Visalia—You are our only weekly ex- 
change. You must have a good school spirit to get out a weekly. The 
paper seems to be run by energetic people, and is the first step toward: a 


daily. 
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Raegen and Mildred were sitting 
on the porch in the moonlight, when 
suddenly he kissed her. 

Mildred W.—Oh, Raegen, that’s 
not right. 

Raegen T.—I’m awfully sorry, 
Mildred, won't you show me the 


? 


proper way ! 
x * « * * 
Miss Mailer (Physiology )—The 


human body contains various 
amounts of sulphur. 
Jesse L.—That’s why some girls 


make better matches than others. 


Neighbor—What a sweet voice 
your Helen has ! 

Mrs. Fraser—Yes, we're in doubt 
whether to make her a grand opera 
singer or a telephone girl. 

x Ok Ok Ok x 

Son—Pa, what did _ prehistoric 
creatures look like? 

Pa—lI don’t remember. Ask your 
mother. 


Miss Wylie—Now, class, look at 
the board and I will run through it 
quickly. 

Guy C.—I have a dog that is near- 
ly thirty inches high. 

Jesse L.—That’s nothing. I have 
one that stands over four feet. 
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(Iruerwise 


“What have you got in the shape 
of cucumbers this morning?” asked 
the customer. 

“Nothing but bananas, ma’am,” 


replied the youth.—Ex. 


2 


“Are you looking for your dog: 

~yese 

“Why don’t you put an add in the 
paper?” 

“What's the use ? The dog can't 


read 


“Waiter-hic-bring me a dish ol 
prunes. 


“Stewed, sir? 
“Don't get fresh.” 


Douglas C.—Pa, did Moses have 
the dyspepsia like you? 

Pa Cameron—How on earth do 
I know? 

Red—Why, our Sunday — school 
teacher says the Lord gave Moses 


two tablets. 


Florence wore a Psyche, and 
Chauncey loved her knot. 


* 


Miss Wylie (Hist. 1V)—Edith. 


you do not seem to be able to ex- 


press yourself. 
Voice from back of the room—- 
Third class freight. 


THE 


Chatinks 


burg. We wonder why ? 


says Sebastopol is some 


A pair in a canoe 
Attempted to kiss 
And in a short time 


‘SIY} OY] popury ADU, 


Wetzler—You'’ve been drinking. | 
smell it in your breath. 

Heime—Not a drop. I’ve been 
eating frog legs and you smell the 
hops. 


Miss Abeel—Why, Charles, you 
don’t swear, do you? 

Chas. H.—No; | don’t swear, but 
[ know all the words. 


W. Brown—Why is a blush spok- 
en of as creeping over a girl’s face ? 

L. Wilkinson—lIf it went faster it 
might kick up a dust. 


M. W. (at cafe)—This chicken 1s 
about ten years old. 

C. P.—How can you tell? 

M. W.—By the teeth. 

C. P.—But a fowl has no teeth. 

M. W.—No, but I have. 


It was midnight—Wow-wow 
wow-wow ! yelled the baby. 
“Four balls and I walk,” respond- 


ed the ball-player daddy in distress. 


Elvira P.—Why don’t you give 
him the mitten? 

Minnie T.—It isn’t the mitten he 
needs, it’s a pair of socks; he’s got 
cold feet. 


ECHO 


Modern Love Story 
Chap. I—Maid one. 
Chap. I1.—Maid won. 
Chap. I11.—Made one. 


The Optimist 
Examination. 
No preparation. 
Bluttication. 
Realization. 
The Pesimist 
[-xamination, 
Preparation. 
Perspiration. 


Declination. 


Reason Enough 
Doctor—Why are you _hold- 
ing that dying man’s nose? 


Pat—Sure, and to keep. the 


breath from leaving him.—Ex. 


Chop. H. (to waitress in swell 
restaurant)—How’s the chicken ? 
Waitress—Oh, I’m pretty well, 


thank you. 


Rov M.—Well, I must make a 
start. 
Ruth D.—Better late than never. 


Of all the little imps, imp--ossible 


is the worst. 


Sunday School Teacher—Robert, 
how many years did Methuselah 
live 2? What, don’t you know ? 
Here is the list I asked you to mem- 
orize. Methuselah 969. 

Robert W.—Oh, is that what it 
means ? I supposed that was his 


telephone number. 
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Chas. R—You seem warm; have 
you been exercising ? 

Hugh W.—Yes, indeed; I went to 
the mute dance and swung dumb 
belles around all evening. 


Mitchell—Didn't you feel pretty 
cheap sitting there with a young 
and innocent girl at such a shocking 
play ? 

Chas. P.—I did. 


plain a good many of the inu- 


She had to ex- 


endoes before I was able to get 
them. 


Merritt—They say that an oyster 
is as complicated as a watch. 
Lester N—Well, I know both of 


them run down easily. 


Tillie B—Did the play have a 
happy ending? 

Gladys C.—You bet it did. Some 
one in the gallery hit the villian in 
the face with a tomato. 


“just because a man can break 
a brencho and win a prize fight is no 


sign he can manage a woman.” 


Mr. Martin. 


Clara—I consider, Guy, that sheep 
are the most stupid creatures living. 

Guy C. (absent-mindedly)—Yes, 
my lamb. 


ECHO 


Tillie deB.—I wish that I could 
find something to absorb my mind. 
Allison D.—Have you tried blot- 


ting paper? 


Visitor—Oh, don't trouble to 
show me the door. 
Hostess—No trouble at all, dear, 


it’s a pleasure. 


Tommy—Pop, what's a_ diplo- 
mat? 

Tommy's Pop—A diplomat, my 
son, is a man who remembers a 
woman's birthday, but forgets her 


age. 


Abe C.—— Clara K. 
| stole a kiss the other night, 
My conscience hurts, alack ; 
| think I'll go again tonight 
\nd put the blamed thing back. 


Hugh W—I could waltz to 
heaven with you! 
Helen I, 


(absently )—Can you re- 


Verse: 


li a sail broke would Bernice 
Rowe ? 

If Howard is meek is Merton 
Meeker ? 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


ee : : 
Before buying or selling any real estate see 


ESTERLING & CO. 


213 Fourth Street 


We Make a Specialty of Exchanging Property. 
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Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Call for List 


THE 


Father F. (11:55 p. m. from his 
position at the top of the stairs)— 
Margaret, doesn't that young man 
know how to say good night ? 

Margaret F.—Does he? echoed 
the young lady in the darkened hall, 
well, | should say he does. 

x * * * 
Oily to bed and oily to rise, 


Is the fate of a man, 


When an auto he buys. 


Mr. Steele—Why does the United 
States charge 40 per cent duty on 
hides shipped into this country? 

Lester N.—To protect our own 
hides, I guess. 


Chop. R. (in restaurant)—Do you 
serve lobsters here? 

Waiter—Certainly, sir; sit right 
down. 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 
In my little bunk; 

| hope to die before I wake, 
And thus escape a flunk. 


Arthur Meese (after reheasal of a 
real spoony scene with Gladys C.)— 


Come on let’s go through it again. 


A curling iron, a cunning girl, 

A powder puff, a pretty girl; 

A little rain, away it goes; 

A homely girl, with freckled nose. 


CRYSTAL CLEANING and 
DYEING WORKS 


OLDEST AND BEST 
ALL CLEANING BY DRY PROCESS 


721 Fourth Street Phone 124 


ECHO 


Miss O’ Meara—John, who is Kip- 
ling? 

John R.—Kip Ling? Oh, he runs 
a laundry on Second street. 


Wood-chopper—I seen a lot 0’ bear 
tracks about a mile north of here. 

Chop. R.—-Good ! Which way is 
south? 


Coleman—I hear Coulter studied 
three hours last night. 

C, Chapman—Yes, there is no lim- 
it to what some people will do to 
pass an ex.” 


Life is a joke, 
All things show it; 
Look at the Freshmen, 
Then you will know it. 


Margaret F—Clara’s a decided 
blond, isn’t she? 

Zelma—Yes; but she only decid- 
ed recently. 

The old lady (gazing at the stat- 
ue of Winged Victory—‘I dew de- 
clare. Jerushah, it beats all how 
those students breaks up things.” 


Clara K.—Won't you try some of 
my angel cake? 

Guy Chap.—Will it make an angel 
of me? 

Clara—Well, it depends on what 
kind of a life you have lead. 


COLTRIN’S 
SANTA ROSA GROCERY 
STAPLE AND FANCY GROCERIES 
SELECTED FRUITS 


317 Mendocino Avenue Santa Rosa 
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THE 


Really 
C, Steinnort—I have trouble with 
my feet, one foot is larger than the 
other. What do you advise? 
Abe—Buy different size shoes and 
put the larger one on the larger 
foot. 


Sayle P.—Darling, when did you 
first find out you loved me? 

Zelma C.-—When I got annoyed 
because my friend called you an 
idiot. 


Mr. Entzminger—Albert, go fetch 
the old horse. 

Al yert—W hy the old one? 

Mr. E.—Wear out the old one 
first—that’s my motto. 

Albert—Well, father, then you 
fetch the horse ! 
(Motto ap plied all right.) 


ocal vaudeville joint advertises, 


“Pretty girls ! Gorgeous clothes— 


Entire change every week.” 


“Quite right, girls, change every 
week and be hygienic.” 


Miss Abeel (in Study hall) —No 
one can speak or move while I am in 
the study hall; but, of course, if | 


think that you are dying, I shall not 


be so unreasonable as to not let you 


get a drink of water. 


HAVE YOU TRIED 


Jacobs’ 


Jar Taffies? 


WHY NOT? 
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ECHO 


Not Particular 
Judge A.—You owe me four bits. 
Ada S.—What for? 
J. A—Oh! any four. 


Beryl Le B. (entering music 
store)—Have you “Kissing Time?” 

Clerk (hurriedly )—I’m busy now ; 
in a moment. 


Donald S. Shall we talk or dance? 
» 


Dorothy B.—I'm so tired; let’s 


dance. 


‘lorence C.—Gladys told me your 
hair was dyed. 
Charlotte V. W. 


*Tis false. 


(indignantly )— 


‘lorence—I told her so. 


lelen F.—Why, the creature 
even hinted that I am indebted to 
the drug store for complexion. 
Beryl L.—The idea! I know posi- 
tively, dear, that you always pay 
cash. 

Miss Crane—Do people die often 
under chloroform? 
Pauline C.—No; only once. 


Helen F.—My mouth is so small 
it doesn’t look large enough to hold 
my tongue. 

Hugh W.—-It isn’t. 


Hattie, McKinney & Titus 


Complete House Furnishings 


Everything at one price, and that price 
RIGHT 


304 Fourth Street, Santa Rosa 


THE 


Guy C.—Spring’s coming early 
this year. 
Norman McP.—Another of those 
forced Marches, | suppose. 
* 
Florence C—We came from mon- 
keys. 


Chester G.—And go to the dogs. 


lelen F.—Chap. says I grow 
younger every day. 

Beryl Le B.—Well, I shouldn't be 
surprised to see your name in the 
birth list. 


). Seaton—I am going to propose 
the last time. 
O. S—Then you are going to be 


yatchelor. 


Marie R.—What do you think of 
the kissing game ? 

Dorothy C—Well, to tell you the 
truth, I really don’t know how. 

* 

Leo S—Paw, what is lisht fic- 
tion. 

Father S.- 


bills, my son. 


Gas and electric light 


Miss Smith (Alg. gb.)—Tom, 


why couldn’t you find the result of 


those problems you took home ? 
Tom M.—My father said they 

were too hard for him, and wonder- 

ed if you couldn't give me a few 


easier ones to do? 


635 FORTH ST. SANTAROSA, CAL. 


Specialists in Fitting Glasses 


ECHO 


Miss Wirt (German 10 a)—Earl 
take your seat ! 

Karl R.—Where shall I take it ? 

A Crime (Senior Play) 

Gladys C.—W hat do you think ot 
the plot? 

That isn’t a plot, replied her fath- 
er, who had bought tickets for the 


whole family. That's a conspiracy. 


Miss Crane (discussing metals )— 
[low was iron first discovered ? 
Emily R.—They smel: it. 


Leo S.—Why don’t you put your 
foot where it belongs? 

D> “Gameron—lt | did you 
wouldn't be able to sit down for two 
weeks. 

R. Pool—I want some summer 
underclothes. 

Merchant—How long? 

Pool—You boob, I don’t want to 


rent them, | want to buy them. 


C. Gore—Say, isn’t it funny that 
the biggest roughnecks get the pret- 
tiest girls? 

Gladys P.—Now you're trying to 


flatter me. 


Clara K.—Don told me last night 


that | was as pretty as a picture. 
Mae H. shouldn't 


wonder; I saw him looking at those 


(jealous )—I 


Cubist horrors yesterday afternoon. 


HAHMAN DRUG CO. 


Prescription Druggists 


213 Exchange Ave. 
Santa Rosa - California 
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ECHO ADVERTISEMENTS 


rece as SM Se Pe RE aS RES UCU RT 


J. P. FITTS 
Lumber Dealer 


hoeobve p ho: ae) 3-8 


495 MENDOCINO AVENUE SANTA ROSA, CAL. 
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ECHO ADVERTISERS 


The Rose for Quality Pictures | 


BACK TO THE FARM 
HURRAH! 


LIGHT for every Home TELEPHONE for every Home 
COUNTRY 


ELECTRIC Cookers L MOTORS for Pumping 


ELECTRIC Washers 
ELECTRIC IRON for 


SAVES You Money the LAUNDRY 


Increases VALUE of your 
Property SAVES You Work 


SERVICES 
F. L. WRIGHT, Mer. Phone 204 Santa Rosa 
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THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


Put the rest in the bank. 
You'll find yourself in the 
best of company---your 
troubles lighter--your purse 
heavier--if you buy a Ford - 
and join the happy throng 
of those who know car com- 
fort plus service satisfaction 


More than 275,000 Fords now in service—con- 
vincing evidence of their wonderful merit. 
Runabout, $600.00; Touring Car, $675.00, f. 
o. b. Santa Rosa, with all equipment Get 
interesting “Ford Times” from 


Schieffer Auto Co.,Agts 


412 Mendocino Ave Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Whether its for college 

or hard graft on the farm 

we're there with good 
clothes 


BROOKS 
CLOTHING CO. 


509 Fourth St. SANTA ROSA 
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UP-TO-DATE DECORATING 

FINEST LINE OF WALL PAPER NORTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 

Agents for Hockday’s Interior Enamels for Walls and Woodwork; all 

Shades. Magner Bros.’ High Grade Paints. Hilo Varnishes. Oils, 
Brushes, Ete. 


D. K. HAWLEY 


Phone &41] 203 Exchange Ave., Santa Rosa, Cal. 


NOTICE: If athletics interfere with your studies 
drop your studies 


Have you seen one of those Swell Box-Back Suits 
that the Santa Rosa Woolen Company 
is selling for $17.50? 


Bey Gay Cg Sythe eee. ana t 
Sonoma County Fruit & Produce Co., Ine, 


Fourth and Wilson Streets Santa, Rosa. (Cal, 
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Schulze’s 


FURNITURE STORE 


EVERYTHING FOR THE 


709-711 Fourth Street 


HOME 
NEW AND SECOND HAND 


Santa Rosa, Cal. 


fH RELEOGG, President 


>; T. HAHMANN, Abstract Manager 


The Sonoma County Abstract Bureau 


TELEPHONE 192 


SANTA ROSA BANK BUILDING 


SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA 


THE ONLY COMPLETELY EQUIPPED AND 
ORGANIZED ABSTRACT OFFICE IN THE COUNTY 


Reliability 


‘Promptness 


Responsibility 


HEALEY SHOE CO. 
Best Shoes 
on Earth 


$2.50 $3.50 
$3.00 $4.00 


Overton Hotel 


Block 


SANTA ROSA 


Doughnuts—I see by the papers 
that a Chicago zoo keeper says the 
price of pythons has advanced $5 
a foot. 

Arthur Meese—Aw, that’s only a 


kid. Pythons don't have feet. 


Buy Your Meats of 


The People’s Market 


They Carry a Complete Line 


Government Inspected Meats 


Corner Fourth and D Phone 350 
WOOD, Prop. 
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ECHO ADVERTISERS 


MRS. FRANCES McG. MARTIN 


Attorney-at-Law and 


Notary Public 
Suite 1, Livernash Building 


541 4th St. SAtitaw Osa Gale 


Office Phone 243R 


DR. G. W. MALLORY 


Exchange Bank Building 


Santa Rosa California 


She—Yes, I will be yours on one 
condition. 

He—That’s all right. I entered 
Yale with six. 


Office Aseptic and Everything Coming in 
Contact with Patient Thoroughly 
Sterilized 
DR. V. HOFFER 
DENTIST 
Telephone 256 
Office: Santa Rosa Bank Bldg., 3rd Floor 
Rooms 312, 313, 314 


Pay (Debating)—Well, every 


time I open my mouth, I get my 


foot in it. 


DOWN & CONNOLLY 


DENTISTS 
Telephone 547 


633%, FOURTH ST. SANTA ROSA 


J. R. LEPPO 
Attorney-at-Law 


Santa Rosa Bank Building 


Office Phone 632R Res, 
DR. Galt Wilner 
DENTIST 
Office, Livernash Building 


Santa Rosa California 


Tom M.—Am I the only one you 
ever sat with in this hammock ? 

Olivia S.—Yes; this is a new 
hammock. 


Dr. D. P. Anderson 
DENTIST 


Phone 479 


Union Trust Bank Bldg Santa Rosa 


Dr. C. W. Reed Dr. C. A. McGaughey 


Reed & McGaughey 
DENTISTS 
Barnett Building 
(Over Riddle, Bacigalupi & Co.) 


SANTA ROSA CALIFORNIA 


Musical Kindergarten 


MRS. M. E. WALK 
Piano and Vocal 
Music 


402 Santa Rosa Ave. Santa Rosa 


ST 


WHEN YOU GO SHOPPING TELL YOUR 
GROCER THAT YOU SAW HIS AD IN THE 
ECHO. IT WILL PLEASE HIM. 
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ECHO ADVERTISERS 


PROFESSIONAL GARDS 


PHYSICIANS 


P. A. MENERAY 
PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON 
Office: Santa Rosa Bank Building 
Phone 392R 
Hours: 10-12; 2-4; 7-8 
Residence: 521 Mendocino Avenuc 


Phone 392Y 


Office: Carithers Bidg. cor. 4th & B Sts. 
*Phone 29 


Res: 447 B Street Phone 126 


DR. J. W. CLINE 


Hours; 10° to 12:3°°2>to 4; 7 tos 
Sundays: 10 to 12 


SANTA ROSA CALIFORNIA 


Dr. James H. McLeod 


SPECIALIST 
EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 


Office Hours: 10-12 A. M.; 2-4; 7-8 P. M. 
Sundays by Appointment 


Union Trust Bank Bldg Santa Rosa 


Dr. Jackson Temple 
PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON 


Manville Doyle Building 
Corner Fourth and D Streets 
Hours—10-12 A. M.; 2-4 & 7-8 P. M. 


PHONE 328Y SANTA ROSA 


DR. R. M. BONAR 


Hours to to 12; 2 to 4; 7 to8 
Sundays 10 to 12 


Phone 116R 


Exchange Bank Bldg. Santa Rosa 


Phone 134Y Res. Phone 134 Y 
DR. H. J. TRACHMAN, M. D. 
Specialist 
Exchange Band Building 
Cor. 4th st. and Mendocino ave. 
Santa Rosa Cal. 

Office Hours—i1o to 12 m., 2 to 4 
Sundays by appointment only 


Office Phone, 871R Residences 871y 
Dr. Allen R. Howard 
Physician and Surgeon 
Rooms 17 and 19 
DOUGHERTY-SHEA BUI!I.DING 


Santa Rosa 


DR. S. I. WYLAND 
Os-te-o-path 


‘PHONE CONNECTIONS 


California 


Santa Rosa Bank Bldg. Santa Rosa 


Mary Jesse Hospital 


Miss Jesse, Matron 


NO CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 


815 Fifth Street Phone 248Y 


C. & F. WELTI 


Successors to H. H. Moke 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
LADY ATTENDANT 


418 Fourth Street Phone 21 


Katherine Sanitarium 
Open to all Physicians. Surgical Room 
in Connection. No Contagious 
Diseases Accepted 
Only Graduate Nurses Employed 
MISS SYLVIA HATCH, Superintendent 


905 McDonald Ave *Phone 31 
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BUY YOUR DRUGS AT 
G. M. LUTTRELL’S 
PRESCRIPTION DRUGGIST 


(THE REXALL STORE) 


W oodward’s 
Matchless 
Lawn Chocolates 


“The Test is in the Taste’’ 


E. R. SAWYER 


Watches, Chains, Lockets 
Buttons, Bracelets 
Buckles 
Scarf Pins, Brooches, Fobs 
Silver Toilet Articles, Etc. 


529 Fourth St. Santa Rosa 


772 Orchard Street, Santa Rosa 


Allen’s Grocery 


STAPLE AND FANCY GROCERIES 
BREAD, PASTRY, ETC, 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
Phone 825 

Cor. Orchard and Benton Streets 
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Fred Grohe 


THE FLORIST 
Artistic Flower Work 
Plants and Cut Flowers for 
all occasions 
I handle only the best kind 
of plants for the garden 
Prices Reasonable 
McDonald Ave., opp. Veterans’ Park 
Phone 112 


When in Want of Flour Ask for 


ROSE BRAND 


NEW MILL 
NEW MANAGEMENT 


SANTA ROSA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


The White House 


Carithers & Forsyth 


He found his dinner very cold, 
He kicked with caustic vim, 
And-when he started in to scold, 

She made it hot for him. 


YE ART SHOP 


Drawing Supplies 
Art Goods 


Pennants, Posters, Etc. 


C. M. BRUNER 


426 Fourth Street Santa Rosa 


ECHO ADVERTISERS 


EF verybody 
Reads 


The Press Democrat 


Sonoma County’s 
Leading Morning 
Daily 


ios Nee DEIN ILI EY 
C. O. DUNBAR 


PRINTING, RULING 
AND BOOKBINDING 


LOOSL LEAn DENICES 


A SPECIALTY 


ae 


YS Call and inspect our big modem eee on 
Fifth Street, just off of Mendocino. ee es 
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Tuxicabs at Hark Prices 5 & 7 Passenger Cars 


Santa Rosa Taxicab Co. 


TAXICABS—PHONE 26 
Garage Phone 143 


Stand—Occidental Bldg. 


a When You See This 


an A. 
ty he 
Think of 


Noonan Meat Co. 


The only State Inspected Slaughter- 


Santa Rosa 
Bottling 
Works 


house north of San Francisco. No 
Flies or Spoiled Meats. Insist on 
your Meats being chilled at Noonan’s j Phone 472L 


W. H. HUDSON 
Proprietor 


FOURTH STREET SANTA ROSA 


F. Abendroth Bianchi Bros. 
RESTAURANT 


Merchant Tailor LITTLE PETE, Mgr. 


Occidental Block 


627 Fourth Street santa rosa CALIFORNIA 


SANTA ROSA NATIONAL BANK 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
CA TUA Trad. ayes sraretans (2. sts 200,000.00) SURPLUS $50,000.00 
A COMMERCIAL BANK 


UNION TRUST SAVINGS BANK 
GAP TMA j critnace eae tia $50,000.00 SURPLUS $25,000.00 


Both Banks Owned by the Same Stockholders 


Dealer in LUMBER and 
F. BERKA puiping materiat 


WILSON STREET SANTA ROSA, CAL, 
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TRY 


HODGSON- HENDERSON CO. 


FOR 


Up-to-Date Clothing 


AND 


Classy Furnishings 


517 Fourth Street 


Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Miss Petit (cooking)—What is 
your Christian name? 


Mary Bennett—I haven't any. 


Telephone 73 
COFFEE ROASTED DAILY 
Enterprise Coffee and 
Crockery Store 


H. S. GUTERMUTE, Prop. 


Coffees, Teas, Spices, Crockery, Glass- 
ware, Agateware, Kitchen Utensils 


420-422 FOURTH ST. SANTA ROSA 


REE DELIVERY PHONE 50 


Eugene C. Farmer 


PRESCRIPTION DRUGGIST 
701 FOURTH ST., Cor D..SANTA ROSA 


FOR FINE 
CANDIES AND ICE CREAM 
GO TO THE 
GREEK-AMERICAN 
CANDY KITCHEN 


A. Cokales, Prop. 


Phone 424R 419 Fourth Street 


HIGH SCHOOL PINS 
HIGH SCHOOL HAT PINS 
HIGH SCHOOL SPOONS 


JOHN HOOD 
JEWELER 


Sign of the Big Clock 


SANTA ROSA CALIFORNIA 


Goodrich & Roy 


Have opened a new bicycle store 
at 308 Fourth Street 


Bicycles and 
Bicycle Supplies 


First Class Repairing a Specialty 
All Work Guaranteed 
Bicycles Called for and Deliveren Free of Charge 
Pnone 937 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 


308 Fourth St. 


Salem P.—“‘You're the goal of my 
affections. 
Zelma C. (removing his arm)— 


Five yards for holding. 
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Snappy. 


<-Z Zax 
We 


R.C. Moodey & Son 


W. S. Hosmer & Son 


School Books 
Music 
Stationery 


Fourth Street SANTA ROSA 


A large shipment of Rugs, Carpets and Linoleums 


just received at 


Santa Rosa Furniture Co, 


Fourth and A Streets 


Make THE ECHO a Better 
Paper 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 


N. Bacigalupi & Son 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Grocers 


PHONE 245 


203-205 Fourth Street Santa Rosa 


DIXON & ELLIOTT 


HIGH GRADE 


HARDWARE, HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


Fourth Street Santa Rosa 


Kopf & Donovan 


Wholesale and 
Retail Grocers 


SANTA ROSA CALIFORNIA 


Misses Lambert 
Fine Millinery 
314 B STREET SANTA ROSA, CAL. 


"PHONE 706J 


Juell’s Drug Store 


Telephone 237 


€21 FOURTH ST. SANTA ROSA 


ECHO ADVERTISERS 


BATHS Hot and Cold 


ATTENTION !! 
WE HAVE A RECORD 
SPOONCER BROS. 

BARBER SHOP 


Occidental Bldg. 


BATHS 


B Street 


Patronize Echo Advertisers 


mx \\ 
< CReaN Py) 


RO J : 
A tome of Hart, Schaffner Marx oe Ch ae ; 


The SANTA ROSA 
COFFEE CLUB 


Pianos and Furniture Carefully Handled 
Baggage Called for 
Dealers in Stove, Distillate and Fuel Oil 
W. H. Lee C. E. Lee’ F. M. Cooper 
LEB BROTHERS’ 
VAN AND STORAGE COMPANY 


The Only Concrete Warehouse in 
Santa Rosa 


Agents for Standard Oi] Company 
Tel. Santa Rosa 60 Santa Rosa 


Phone 734R 


AMERICAN 
BAKERY 


P. MOORE, Prop. 
High Grade Cakes, Pies, 
Pastry 


208-210 Fourth Street Santa Rosa 


AUTOMOBILES, BICYCLES 
SPORTING GOODS 


SCHELLING’S GARAGE 


J. C. MAILER 
HARDWARE Co. 


FOR ALL 


KINDS: OF 


Fine Hardware 


FOURTH ST: SANTA ROSA 


TEXT BOOKS AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


C.A. Wright & Co. 


Leading Booksellers 


and Stationers 


615-617 FOURTH ST SANTA ROSA 
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ON’T FORGET ’ T THE CORNER OF 
cone THAT CARROLL > THE SCHOOL YARD 
Serves the Best Milk Shakes and Fountain Drinks 
in Town 

And, Oh! Those Large Ice Cream Cones 


MACK’S CYCLERY 


STERLING AND EXCELSIOR BICYCLES 
THOR MOTORCYCLES AND SUPPLIES 


We Carry a Full Line of Motorcycle and Bicycle Tires 
Repairing All Work Guaranteed 
302 Fourth Street, Santa Rosa Phone 843 
= <== =2 | 
PHONE 851 


GEO. IRA DOWNING 


Dealer in 


PIANOS and PLAYER PIANOS 
| Talking Machines, Records, Sheet Music and Musical Goods 
315 Mendocino Avenue SANTA ROSA, CAL. 


Harley Davidson Elite Hair Dressing 
Motorcycles Parlors 


The name means quality TELEPHONE 538 


Electrolysis, Shampooing, Manicuring 


’ 
Marlatt S Cyclery Facial Massage, Scalp Treatment 
Distributors Hair Work Done 
FIFTH & B STS. SANTA ROSA 630 FOURTH ST. SANTA ROSA 


Santa Rosa Bank 


Commercial and Savings 


Interest Paid on Savings Deposits 
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SWEET'S 
SANTA ROSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Undisputedly the Highest Grade School of Its Class 
on the Pacific Coast, and None Better Anywhere 


THIS IS THE SCHOOL THAT HELPS MAKE MANLY BUSI- 
INESS MEN AND COMPETENT, WELL TRAINED OFFICE HELP 


The fall term of the Santa Rosa Business College begins the first Monday 
in September, and opens a great opportunity to every young man and every 
young woman. It offers YOU a great opportunity to become independent, to 
gain an absolutely accurate knowledge of stenography, typewriting and book- 
keeping. No other business college in this part of the State offers the facili- 
ties and advantages that the Santa Rosa Business College offers. When you 
are qualified we do all in our power to place you in a good position, The 
hundreds now holding positions of trust and responsibility are proof of what 


we do for our graduates. Securing places for our qualified students is part of 
our business. Business men know the quality of our work and call upon us 


when they need help. This gives us great advantage over many other schools. 
Students enter at any time. Send for Circular ! 
SANTA ROSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Santa Rosa, California 
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RUSHMORE’S CREAMERIE 


For ICE CREAM, BUTTER, 
EGGS BUTTER MILK, 
SWEET CREAM, MILK 


Free Delivery to Any Part of the City 


PHONE 51 Cor. Fifth and Mendocino .Avenue 


WE ARE ALWAYS PLEASED TO SEE YOU IN OUR ST\ JRE, 
WHERE WE AIM TO KEEP EVERYTHING IN OUR LINE 


J. H. Potter Hardware Co. 


636-638 Fourth Street, Santa Rosa 


es 
ORANGE BLOSSOM, PIG’N WHISTLE. and 
GOLDEN PHEASANT CANDY 


Al 


The I. DANNENBAUM COMPANY’S SORE 
427 Fourth Street Santa Rosa, Cal. 


B. CAMPBELL 
POGLTRYV 


DRESSED POULTRY A SPECIALTY 


713 Fourth Street, Santa Rosa Phone 919 
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~~ 


Outing and Athletic 
Suiting 
For Ladies and Gentlemen 


Not the ordinary kind, but specially designed and 


made in our own factory for discriminating buyers 


The Quality Sign, that also means Fairly 
Priced Goods, reads: 


She Ai 
: rms 
Her. Compan. 
SRAM © 
- 7] 


Tr 


Our assortment of 


Field and Gymnasium 
Apparatus 


Embodies every practical device that has ever 
been invented 
Pennants for Colleges, Schools and Fraternities— 


Any design reproduced in correct colors 


and perfect detail 


Largest Concern of It’s Kind 


in America 


Come in and get acquainted, but don’t buy until you 
are certain that we offer greater values for a 


price than any house in the West 


SPORTING GOODS OF EVERY KNOWN KIND 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 


Coes 
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When you go on that 
SUMMER VACATION 
Supply yourself with some of our 


4p Afi As 
uf FINE FISHING TACKLE 


CAMPING SUPPLIES, ETC. 
KETTERLIN BROS. 
HARDWARE 
413 Fourth Street SANTA ROSA 
BUTEA» 
SHOE SHOP 


307 D Street 


New Doyle Building 


Santa Rosa 


American Help Only 


LATEST MACHINERY SEVENTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE 
JAS. T. BUTLER, Prop. Phones 793J; Res. 260 


PERFECT ORGANIZATION 


That’s the secret of the success of any organization. 


“A chain is no stronger than its weakest link,’ and 
the institution that doesn’t pay strict attention to 
every little detail will never attain the superlative in 
achievement. 

In order that we may give the public the most efficient 
and courteous service possible we spare neither pains 
nor expense in maintaining a thoroughly capable or- 
ganization. 


“Pacific Service” Is “Perfect Service’ 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
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Designers 
See 


Specialists on | 
College and School 
Pubtications 


53 THIRD STREET. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PHONES - KEARNY - 5224 - 5225 


ECHO ADVERTISERS 


Just the Gift for Graduation 


ae 


EK Onesie Werke | 


The graduate will aypreciate it because it means 


pleasure in vacation time. 


Let us show you our line of Kodaks and Brownie 
Cameras, and give you a FREE COPY of the Kodak 


catalogue. 
611 FOURTH STREET 
J. A. Peo ples SANTA ROSA, CALIF 


INDEPENDENT OIL COMPANY 


ROBERTS AVENUE, SANTA ROSA, CALIF. Phone 597R 
Specialties: 
HIGHEST GRADE COAL OILS, GASOLINES, DISTILLATES 
CYLINDER OILS AND COMPOUNDS 


REFINED PRODUCTS OF EASTERN PETROLEUM 


California Rochdale Co. 


The People’s Store 
FOURTH AND WILSON STREETS 


GROCERIES and FEED 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


—— =| | 


HOUSE PAINTING TINTING PAPER HANGING 


W. S. GROFF 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, BRUSHES, GLASS 
WALL PAPER, ETC. 
506 Third St., near B Telephone 152 SANTA ROSA, CAL. 


Simpson & Roberts 
Contractors and Builders 


PAINTS GLASS. DOORS AND WINDOWS. MILL WORK 
AND EVERYTHING ELSE TO BUILD A HOUSE WITH 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 
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